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PREFACE 


In recent years the literature ol missions has greatly 
increased m quantity Most of it is of the deepest 
interest Much of it is best suited for the student the 
scholar and for people of leisure 

It IS the opinion of the present writer that th^e is 
need for a book bnngmg together in a conase form 
the history and results of modem missions and at the 
same tune shomng their connection with the past 

In the preparation of the following book the aim has 
been to supply information to busy Christian people 
of all denominations m such a form that it can be read 
without an undue encroachment upon their already 
much occupied time 

These busy people are the real strength and backbone 
of the Chnstian Church and of Chnshan Missions 
They compnse the officers of Churches and Sunday 
Schools the teachers and workers m eiery department 
of Chnshan service the members of Bible Classes 
Men s Brotherhoods Scrfpture Umons Gleaners Umons 
Chnstian Endeaiour Societies Young Men s and Young 
Women s Chnstian Associations and others 

The texts heading the vanous chapters have been 
selected with much care and pia>er Many of them 
are taken from* the New Testament m Modem 
Speech by the late* Dr Wcj’mouth (by permission of 
the publishers James Clarke & Co J His vond clear 
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and scfiolarly rendenng of nuny of passages of 
Holy Scripture causes them to come \vilh fresliness 
to the mind, without any departure from the meaning 
of the Authonsed and Resist Versions 
By adopting the following suggestion, the book may 
be used as a regular daily course of missionary reading 
extending o\cr one month — 

A chapter of Part 1 in tlic mormng 
A chapter of Parts U and III in the evening 
In this way datl> reading about Chnstian Missions 
maj be linked on to daily individual and family pra>er, 
and thus the Divmc enterpnse of Missions maj become 
part of the everyday thought, prayer and service of 
Chnstian people 

The great strength of the apologetic furmshed by 
Christian, and espcaally by mc^em, missions has not 
yet been fully grasped by the Church at home In 
Fart II an attempt has been made to set it forth m 
one continuous hnc of argument, the cumulative force 
of which will. It 13 hoped, be rcahted. 

Considerable progress bad already been made in the 
wnting of this book, when the attention of the author 
was attracted to the following passage in a paper read 
at the World Missionary Conference, London m iS88, 
by the Rev A. T Pierson D D — 

‘ If the disciples are indifitent to missions, it is 
because they are ffwran/ of nussions A fire needs first 
of all to be kmdled, then to be fed then to have vent 
The only power that can kindle the flame of missionary 
zeal IS the Holy Spirit The coal must be a hve co^ 
from God’s altar But, having the cpal and a breath 
from above, all that is needed is futl to feed the flame, 
and that fuel is supplied by a knowledge of facts Too 
much care cannot be taken to supply these facts in an 
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attractive available form, at the lowest cost .... 
The prmted facts that are to do this work of education 
must be put m the toefest and most pointed form 
This IS an age of steam and telegraph . . . Men 
need now what they can catch at a glance Ponderous 
volumes may do for ponderous men who ha\e leisure 
for prolonged study and research But the bulk of 
people must get their knowledge m a condensed 
form ” 

Bishop Welldon, Dean of Manchester, speaking at the 
annual meetmg of the Rehgious Tract Society, London, 
m 1908, said . “ The nsmg generation is impatient 
of long books ” He also advised that, as merchants 
studied the needs of their customers, so publishers 
of books should study the minds and needs of the 
young 

The various short, and it is behevednot nmnteresiing, 
chapters of the foUosTing work will, u is hoped, gain the 
attention of Chnsiian people, especially of the nsmg 
generation, and result m a great increase of inteiest in 
the cause of Missions at a tune when from ei ery part 
of the ALssion field the call to advance has become so 
urgent 

Klodern missions are now so widespread that m a book 
of limited extent it is m every \%a> likely that theie will 
be some omissions ^ 

Limitations of space coupled with the desirability 
of givmg some account of the World Missionary Con 
lerence held m Edinburgh m June, 1910, have rendered 
it necessary I0 curtail Part III It is contemplated, 
however, to issue that part unabndged, as a separate 
volume, if It sho&ld ultimately seem desirable to do so 

To the authors of flie vanous books, pamphlets, etc., 
consulted dunnp the many months occupied m the 
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|)reparalion of this volume, (lie writer deiires lo 
express acknowlciljpnent and appreciation. 

His most cordial thanks arc aho rpcdally due to 
Mr. TheopIiiJus D. Hall. M.A., for hU great kindness In 
reading the proof sheets and for many valuable sug- 
gestions. 

A list of books «ill be found at the end of Part III. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Jews 

What special privilege, then, has a Jew ? Or what benefit 
is to be derived bom circumcision ? The privilege is great from 
every point of view Firatof all because the JewswerecnKnsted 
with God’s truth.— Rom. ui l, 2 (“The New Testament tn 
Modem Speech," Dr Weymouth’s translation.) 

To them belongs recognition as Cod s sons, and they have 
Kis glorious Presence and the Covenant*, and the giving of the 
Law, and the Temple service, and the ancient Promises To 
them, the Fatrietchs belong, and from them m respect df His 
human lineage came the Chnst, who is exalted above all Cod 
blessed thiougbout the ages —Rom. ix. 4, $ (n T m s ) 

God be meieiful unto us and bless us . and cause his lace to 
shine upon us , that thy way may be Imown upon earth, thy 
saving health among all nations — Psalm Ixvu t, a 

The words of this familiar missionary Psalm clearly 
express the great ptirpose of God to bless the whole 
world through the instrumentahty of His chosen nation, 
the Jews 

The choice of Abram (high father) [afterwards named 
Abraham (father of a multitude)] was in its nature like 
a modem call to the Mi^ion Field " Now the Lord 
said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and ffjm thy father’s house, unto a 
land that I will shew thee , and I will make of thee a 
great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy name 
great ; and be th<?u a blessing , and I will bless them 
that bless thee, and him that curseth thee will 1 curse , 
and tn thu shall all Ihe fanahes of ihs earth be blessed 
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The Je\TO 

for their own race in Palestine Hus is the aim of the 
Zionist movement, and if it should eventually he 
achieved, may not the Holy Land, freed from the 
curse of Moslem rule, become once more a great 
missionary centre, occupying as it does an im- 
rivalled geographical position on the Ime of “ the 
greatest missionary and military and commercial route 
to the far East, from which Abrjdiam came ” * 

The railway, now m use m Northern and Southern 
Palestine, is shortly to be extended through Central 
Palestine, Imkmg Jerusalem with Samaria the Sea of 
Galilee andDamascus The day may not be far distant 
when a great overland route between the Umted 
Kingdom and its great Eastern dependencies having 
in the Holy Land a half way station may be an accom 
plished fact , and if m the past, through the refusal of 
the Jews to accept salvation by faith in a crucified 
Saviour, that salvation has been proclaimed to the 
Gentiles, “ will not sUU greater good follow their restor 
ation ? ” Rom, Xk ra (n t m s ) 


••'Short History ot Slissions, by George Smith, LL.!! , 
F R,G a (p 9 ) 
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So Abram went as the Lord had spoLen unto him" 
Gen. XU i*4 {n.v) 

In a land of idolaters Abraham set op an altar to 
Jehovah, and lued separated from the false worship 
and contaminations of the surrounding peoples Trom 
him, tlirough the house of David, came " great Band's 
greater Son"— *“ the Daj'spring from on high” — to 
snsit us, "to give hght to them that sit in darlmess 
and to guide our feet into the way of peace ’’ 

He, ** the Light of the world,” became jncamale. 
lued a human hfe , and through teaching, e.xample, 
suflenng, death, resurrection, ascension, and by the 
coming of the Holy Ghost, established His spiritual 
kingdom on the earth 

To the Gentiles “ the door of faith " was opened by 
Peter, ajew, and Paul another Jew, w as eonunissione^ 
as " a chosen %ess<l,*’ or agent, of Jesus Christ, " to bear 
His name belore Gentiles and kings and the children of 
Israel” Ha«ngbeen tbusdinnely chosen and set apart 
as the fast great missionary of the Gospel to those outside 
the Jewish race Paul boldly made known to the Gentiles 
the truly catholic, or universal doctrines of justification 
by faith, full and free forgiveness of smg and imputed 
and imparted righteousness, while to the same non 
Jewish world Gods umversal promises made to 
Abraham were freely and fully applied "And the 
scripture, foreseemg that *God would justify the 
Gentiles by faith, freached the Gospel beforehttnd unto 
Ahraham, saytng. In theeshall/jU the nations be blessed" 
Gal m. 8 (r.v ) 

The Jewish race, to day, is still a scattered people — 
a nation without a country — but fh our own time a 
great stimng is going on amongst the Jews themselves 
with a view to obtaining, once agam, a legalized home 
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that no nation has since reached so commanding a 
position m intellectual progress 
The conquests of Alexander the Great, in the Fourth 
CentuT}’ B c , largely extended the influence of Greek 
culture 

Begmmng wth Homer, a long line of poets, dramatists, 
philosophers and thmkers had found in their common 
language an instrument eminently fitted to express all 
the workings of the human mind. This language, the 
most majestic, the richest and most dehcate, became 
widespread. Orators never since surpassed added to 
its fame, while philosophers diffused it to pupils drawn 
from all parts of the world 
Perhaps no more eloquent tribute has been paid to 
the excellences of the Greek language of the Homeric 
period than that of the late Mr Gladstone — 

“ Homer had m hts language an instrument unrivalled 
for its facility, suppleness and versatiUty for the large 
range of what would m music be called its register, 
so that it embraced every fonn and degree of human 
thojght, feeling and emotion, and clothed them all 
from the lowest to the loftiest, from the slightest to 
the most intense and concentrated, m the dress of 
exactly appropriate style and language ” 

At the time when the influence of Greece was at its 
height, Jews were to be found m almost every city where 
that mfluence had reached A very large colony had 
settled in Alexandria, th^CTcat city in Egypt founded 
by and named after the great conqueror 
To meet their needs and those of their fellow country 
men in other places, the first translation of the Hebreiv 
Scriptures ever made v/as jffoduced about 280 b c 
T his was the translation into Greek known as “ The 
Septuagmt,” so named because it is a tradition that 
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The Greeks 

Certain Greeks came to Philip and asked 

hm, saying, Sir, -we would *=ee Jesns. — John xu. so, si (R V) 

As to the Jewsh nation was committed that revelation 
which was ultimately to l>e disseminated all over the 
world, so to one of the great Empires of the past, another 
important part was assigned m carrying out the great 
purposes of God 

A numher of tribes inhabiting what is now called the 
Balkan Pemnsula, having also colonies on the Asiatic 
shore of the ^Egean Sea. by various circumstances 
became welded together as a nation. Amongst their 
characteristics were restless activity of tnmd and 
body, and an unmistakable faculty for colonization, 
conquest and commercial enterprise. 

These states were independent, vet bound together 
by tradition of common ongm, and also of an expedition 
earned out by their ancestor against the city of Troy 
on the Asiatic shore of the Hellespont 

The story of this undertaking, as enshrmed m the 
poems of Homer — the Iliad wd the Odyssej — was to 
a large extent, the groundwork of the language the 
rehgion and the nationality of the (^eek people 

One of these states (Sparta) became dev eloped on its 
physical side into heroes of thh utmost courage, whfle 
another (Athens) became so advanced m mental culture 



CHAPTER in 
The Romans 

Wdsly 'Kwdst the slambcnoB naboas, 

Darksess bolds its despot sway 
Cruel io bis habitations, 

Rotbicss 0 er his prostrate prey 
Star of Bethlehem 
Rite and beam in eonqucnng day 

Wu. Hv HAveRcut, 

TuROTJGtt the citiUzatioa of Greece there v\as given to 
the world a fiUmg fdngttagc, and when the succeeding 
world power, which for centones had been gathering 
strength in Italy, became victonous, a tnrfer dorntmoti 
was established than any which bad previously existed. 
The characteristics of the Roman Empire were an 
ovenvheirmng desire for conquest and a reaching out 
after power resulting in the permanent occupation of 
conquered provinces which were at once subjected to 
the iron rule or law of Rome 
From that great aty went forth the legions the 
governors, and the judges who were to keep in sub 
jection and to rule the i^hole Empire 
Roads, the remains of |vhjch exist even to the present 
day, were constructed and carried over every obstacle 
Imking together, for imhtary and commercial purposes, 
every part of thel^oman dominion 

Evidences of the material strength of Rome were to 
be found m every large aty Amphitheatres for 
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seventy or seventy two Jewish scholars tooh part in 
the preparation of it 

This translation became the recognized Scripture of 
most of the Jews, and through them it passed mto the 
possession and mto the mmds of the Gentiles amongst 
whom the Je^vs were dispersed. 

Being m a language so ividely difiused, it not only 
kept the Jews in memory of their ancient faith, but it 
aroused m Jew and Gentile alike the expectation of the 
commg Alessiah 

In this manner God s revelation of the approaching 
advent of a Saviour was made known to the world. 
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of peace, which gave time to men to thmh, and to con* 
template coming events 

Divine power working through human affairs had 
prepared the world for the great event which was to 
take place m " the fulness of time ” nr . the setting up 
of “ a kingdom which shall never bcdcstrojed, which 
shall not be left to other people, but U shall break 
*md consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for 
ever” (Daniel 11 44) 

And so, one daj, there came to Jerusalem 
from the East, enquiring “Where is he that is 0 

Krng of the Jews ? for we saw lus star in the e « 
are come to worship him “Matt » 2(RV) 
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amusements temples buildings for administrative 
purposes harbours and bridges vrere often constructed 
on so large a scale tliat even now their rums excite 
the admiration of the world. 

As had been foretold in prophecy b} Daniel this 
kingdom w as " dreadful and terrible and strong exceed 
ingly , and it had great iron teeth , it dev cured and 
brake in pieces and stamped the residue wnth the feet 
ofif’itwas moreover “Averse from all the kingdoms” 
which had preceded it, it devoured the whole earth 
and trod it down." 

So side by side with military prowess and ngid rule 
were plundered provinces slave labour miserj and 
cruel suffering 

Great wealth and abject slavery existed together 
TbemagniBcent villas of therjcb were served by slaves 
The gUdiatonal shows m the amphitheatres were a 
school of cruelty and m Rome itself vice of every kind 
was rampant 

Bj a kind of compromise toleration was given to 
the many rehgions and superstitions of the Empire 
while the Emperor himself was deified. 

Through the dissenunation of the Greek language 
the Roman mind had been permeated by Greek ideas 
while by means of the Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures the hopes and desires of the Jews concerning 
a cbmmg lilessiah had been widely made known 
outside their own nation f 
By the close of the last ifentury b c the Roman 
Empire had arrived at a state of completeness Practi 
caHy the whole of the then knowm world bowed to its 
sway No previous erojare had so completely filled 
the earth 

With the cessation of conquest there came a jienod 
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to them and spahe unto them, sajnng, ‘ All authority 
hath been given unto me m heaven and on earth Go 
ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them mto the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost , teachmg them to observe 
all things whatsoever I commanded you ; and lo, 
I am vnth you alway (all the days), even unto the end 
of the world," (consummation of the age). Matt xxvui 
i8 20 (R,V ) 

When the obscurity of our Lord’s earthly career and 
Its apparent total eclipse m a death of shame are remem 
bered, it must have seemed altogether unlikely that such 
extraordinary results would follow the utterance of that 
great missionary charge Yet the charge itself was but 
the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy Dominion 
was promised to the Messiah of the Jews m such words 
as these *' Behold, 1 have given him for a witness to 
the peoples, a leader and commander to the peoples,” 
Isa Iv 4, (RV ) 

The fulfilment of such predictions is borne witness 
to by the New Testament m the words of Peter ” Him 
hath God exalted to be a Pnnee and a Saviour, to give 
repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sms " , m the 
epistle to the Hebrews where He is referred to as the 
“ Captam ” of salvation engaged m “ bringmg many 
sons unto glory ” (ii. lo) and as the " Author and 
fimsher of our faith ” (xfi 2) , while in the Revelation of 
St John, He IS descnl*d as “ the Prmce of the kmgs of 
the earth ” (i 5) | 

In His charge to His apostles and disciples the nsen 
Christ claims to^e possessed of all authority m heaven 
and on earth This authority or power is %ested in 
Himself, and except 'through those who are in spiritual 
umon with Him it cannot be fully exercised. 



CHAPTER IV 
Jesus Christ 

Aad art Tboa Come mthos to dwell, 

Oor Pnoce, oar Gmde, out Ixjve, out Lord ? 

And u Tby name Emmanuel 

God present with His world restored ? 

The world is glad for Thee, the heart 
IsgladforThee and ailis well 

Aad dzed and sure, because Thou a'l, 

^liose name is culed EmmanneL 

Dora CRSavwBtu 

The King for whom the wise men enquired lay a helpless 
infant, m a manger at Bethlehem, where His name was 
probably enrolled among the eighty £ie millions of 
people who composed the Roman empire 

This was m the reign of Augustus Ceesar Kmetecn 
years after this event Augustus was succeeded by 
Tibenus, in whose reign the ministry, death, resurrec 
tion and ascension of our Lord tool place 
At the begmmng of the Christian eta there were 
probably not more than one hundred and seventy 
millions of people m the w orfd ^ to-day, there are fifteen 
hundred millions Before the year 500 ad the great 
Roman empire had fallen to i^es, and to day. about 
one half of mankmd are ruled oy professedly Christian 
powers 

There was something altogether sublime in the charge 
which our Lord ga\e to Hk apostles and disciples just 
before His ascension into Hea\en “ And Jesus came 
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to them and spake unto them saying * All authority 
bath been gi\ en unto me m heaven and on earth Go 
ye therefore and make disciples of all the nations 
baptiauig them into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost , teachmg them to observe 
all things whatsoever I commanded you , aud lo 
I am \ntb jou alway (all the days), even unto the end 
of the world ’ (consummation of the age), Matt -sxviu 
i8 20 (RV) 

When the obscurity of our Lord s earthly career and 
its apparent total eclipse in a death of shame are remem 
bered it must have seemed altogether unlikely that such 
extraordinary results would follow the utterance of that 
great roisstonary charge Yet the charge itself was but 
the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy Doroimon 
was promised to the Messiah of the Jews m such words 
as these “ Behold I have given him for a witness to 
the peoples a leader and commander to the peoples ’ 
Isa.lv 4 (RV) 

The fulfilment of such predictions is borne witness 
to by the New Testament in the words of Peter “ Him 
hath God exalted to be a Prmce and a Saviour to give 
repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sms” , in the 
epistle to the Hebrews where He is referred to as the 

Captam ’ of salvation engaged m brmgmg manj 
sons unto glory (u lo) and as the ''Author and 
finisher of our faith (xfi 2) , while m the Revelation of 
St John He IS described as the Prmce of the kings of 
the earth (i 5) | 

In His charge to Hts apostles and disciples the nsen 
Christ claims to^e possessed of all authority m heaven 
and on earth This authority or power is vested in 
Himself and except 'throughthose who are in spiritual 
umon with Him it cannot be fully exercised. 
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The spiritual forces cAheatenv,ert placed m subjection 
to Him He lias been exalted ** far abov c all jirincipaUly 
and power, and might and dominion, and cscry name 
that >3 named not onl) m tins norld but also in that 
which 15 to come” (Eph. i 21 > And while it is true 
that all things arc not >ct subject unto Hun jet ” we 
see Jesus crowned mth glorj and honour ” 

(Heb u. S, Q) 

This aulhoriij is also excrci<ed on catih We ^ its 
cHects m the widespread influence of Clinst and Christ 
lanitj , in the fact that the nations which acknowledge 
Him are in the >an ol progress, and m the wonderful 
uplift which that faith has guen to manj communities 
and peoples on the face of the earilL 

Tlus imssionirj charge then is the warrant bj which 
our Lord jesos Christ autUomes His servants to speak 
and act in His name It is also the unfailing and abiding 
assurance on which they maj eonridentlj rest, as they 
proceed to fuidi His command. 
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St. Paul the Apostle 

I was not disobedient anta the bea\enly viaon. — Acts sacvi. 19 

Havu.g receded the great commission to evangelize 
thev.orld,theiollovieis of our Lord were further charged 
not to leave Jerusalem until they had been “endued 
uith power from on high ” 

The gift of the Holj Spirit would enable them to bear 
effective witness to their cnicihed, risen and now 
ascended Saviour and Lord, m Jerusalem and in all 
Judiea and Samaria and to the remotest parts of the 
earth 

For ten days after His ascension, with rrunds m unison, 
they waited upon God in earnest prajer Then the 
promised gilt of the IJolj Spirit came upon them all, 
men and women alike and apostles and disciples, 
previously tinud and despondent, were suddenly 
transformed intocourageons men who faced boldly and 
unflinchingly, those from whom they bad fled a short 
time before ^ 

In the face of hostile foes testimony was fearlessly 
borne to the risen Chnst..and many, hitherto opposed, 
were led to beUeve on H&n The bitter ennuty shown 
to ChtistHimseK w as repeated in the case of His follow ers, 
and a disciple witR a face like an angel became the first 
of “ the noble army o£ CbnsUM mart jTs » 

“^Yhen” said St Paul afterwards. they 
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CHAPTER VI 

Patrick the Apostle of the Irish 

IhBi who h» loved Oi-Rom. «“• 3S S7 l 
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laws “ forbidding e\ ery descnptionof pagan i^orsbp” 
were promulgated by Theodosius, but it still had 
many adherents especially m Rome itself and m 
country distncts throughout the Empire 
The four important cities Jerusalem Antioch, 
Alexandria and Constantinople were greatly mstru 
mental m the spread of the Gospel. From Antioch, 
missionanes n ere sent to Cape Comonn — the southern 
most part of India — and even to far off China. 

From a missionary college at Alexandria probably 
established by Pantaenus missionaries were sent out 
to Africa Arabia India and Ce>lon 
The Roman conquest did not reach to the most 
northerly parts of Scotland nor to Ireland but even 
where Roman arms did not rule there the peaceful 
conquest of Christ s gospel was effective and these two 
parts of what is now the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland ere long became the nursery of 
Christianity as Palestine had been its cradle 
Bj means of Roman soldiers and officials by British 
captives taken to Rome and sent back by traders from 
Gaul and missionaries from Spain Christianity had been 
brought to Britain and m little more than a century, 
as Tertulhan boasts (a d 208) * even those parts of the 
British Isles which the Romans had not reached were 
jet subject to Christ ’ Chrysostom also two hundred 
jears later bore testimony to the same fact Bntish 
bishops attended Church, Councils and in times of 
persecution Bntish Chnstians suffered martyrdom 
Aggressive missionary opeihtions were earned on by 
>«iman (a-d 401} in Southern Scotland andKentigem 
continued Nmian s ^«rk southw ard to St Asaph s and 
North ^\ales , 

It was Ireland however which had the honour of 

3 
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the beginning of the letter I myself thought indeed in 
my mind that I heard the voice of those who ^ere near 
the wood Foclut {County Mayo), which is close by the 
Western Sea, and they cried out thus as if with one 
voice, ‘ We entceat thee, holy youth, that thou come 
and henceforth walk among us’ And I was deeply 
moved in heart and could read no further, and so I 
awoke 

“ Thanks be to God. that after many years the Lord 
granted to them according to their cry 
“ And on another night one spoke , ‘ He who gave 
for thee His Ufe, is He who speaks in thee,’ and so 
I awoke full of joy ” 

After receiving instruction and ordmation in the year 
AO 431, he gladly returned to Ireland wbwe for 
upwards of thirty years he encountered many imminent 
dangers, sufieced insults, and endured persecution and 
imprisonment, while be preached the Gospel to the 
Insh peoples and established colleges for imssionanes, 
from which messengers of the Cross continued to be 
sent forth for four hundred years after his decease 
“ I am greatly a debtor,’ be wrote “ to the God who 
has bestowed on me such grace t hat many people through 
me should be bom again to God and everywhere clergy 
should be ordained for a people newly come to the faith, 
whom the Lord took frornthe ends of the earth as He 
promised of old by His prophets So we beheve that 
behevers shall come from all the world ” 

He was scrupulously pirticolar to avoid even the 
appearance of being a lover of money “ I spent for 
you that they mig^ receive me , and among you and 
everywhere, I travelled fOT your sake, aimd many perfls, 
and even to remote places, where there was no one 
bejond, and where no one else had ever penetrated to 
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narrative of his long "■■^“SmS^lhe ap«"® °' 
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CHAPTER VII 


Columba, Missionary to Scotland 

Anoent ot X>ays cnthrooed on high 
The Father nnbegotten He 
ViTsom space containeth nat nor twne, 

Who vraa and u and aye shall be 
And one-bom Son and Holy Ghost 
IVho CO eternal glory share. 

One only God of Tersons Three 
Me praise acknowledge, and declare. 

First stanza of the Altus of Columba, translated by the Rev 
Anthony Mitchell. • 

As Ireland received the Gospel through Patrick who 
or^ioally came from Scotland so more than a century 
afterwards, Scotland received the Gospel from Ireland, 
through the instrumentality of Columba who was born at 
Gartan County Donegal, m 521 Of high social standmg, 
his father being related to several of the princes of 
Ireland and the West of Scotland Columba recei% ed his 
education under Finnian at MoviUe and Clonard. 

Columba became the founder of monastenes at 
Londonderry and Dur|hw (Queen s County) 

It IS said that he was excommumcated by the Irish 
ecclesiastical synod an^exiled from his natn e land for 
having been the cause of a sanguinary battle in 561 
In 563 when'^fprty two jears of age, he and twelve 
compamons reached the little island of Iona, on the 

» Sc" Celts, • by Magnus Jfacleaa Jf A , 
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western side of the ishnd of Mulf Scotland just out of 
Sight of ifcir native land. There he established a 
inonastcr> and begin his life work amongst the Pjctisb 
Inbes bc>ond (he Grampians 
As far north as the Orknej 5 and Hebndes and as far 
south as the Humber churches and «icbools were founded 
by Columba and lus co workers Amongst these 
Christian settlements Z.tndisfame (Holy Island) became 
to the north of England what Iona was to Scotland. 
Here in 635 Aidan (he pupil of Columba established 
himself in response lo (hesommons of King Oswald and 
became the apostle of Northumbria' where for 
sctcnlecn jears his labours were crovi-ned with success 
A man of actne tcropcrameni Columba s mis'jonarj 
labours which extended o\cr (lurt> four >cars were 
characterwed bj aggress»cnessandenthu«iasm. ^^hlle 
chiefly occupied with the cxangchsation of Scotland and 
the north of England he appears to have found time to 
visit Ireland frequentJj w) ere he continued to e.xercise 
authority over the monastencs he had founded there 
The gentler «jde of his character js described as follow s 
by his biographer, Adamnan — 

From his bojhood be had been brought up in 
Christian training in the study of wisdom and by the 
grace of God had so preserved (be integntj of his body 
and the purity of his soul that tloughdnelhngoneaxtb 
he appeared to live like the sAnts in heaven. For he 
w as angehc in appearance graceful in speech holy in 
w ork wnth talents ot the highest order and consummate 
prudence he lived during thirtj four jears an island 
soldier He could never spend even fhe space of one 
hour without study or prayer or wnfmg or some other 
holy occupation- So incessantly was be engaged night 
and daj in the nmv eaned exercise of fasting and watching 
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that the burden of each of these austenties woidd seem 
beyond the po\ser of tdl human endurance And still 
m all these he nas beloved by all , for a holy joy e\er 
beaming on his face, rc\ealed the joy and gladness wtb 
nhich the Holy Spirit filled his inmost soul ” 

The basis of all his preaching amd the chief means he 
used in bringing about the conversion of the heathen 
was the Word of God The last words written by 
Columba immediately before his death w ere “ They that 
seek the Lord shall not want any good thing ” He then 
added “ The next words ‘Come >e children hearken 
unto me ’ belong to my successor rather than to me ’’ 

In his seventj sixth year while m the attitude of 
prayer in his church at Iona shortly after nudoight, 
between Jime 3th and 9th 597, this valiant soldier of 
the Cross fell asleep in Jesus 
It was in the same year that Augustine arrived at the 
Isle of Thanet (Kent) on a mission from Pope Gregory 
the Great to convert the English and soon the already 
existing purer British Church in Ireland Scotland 
Northumbria and Wales was face to face for the first 
tune with the growing sacerdotal assumptions of the 
See of Rome 



CHAPTER VIII 
The Reformation 

Tfae just shill li\e faith/ — Honj I 17 , 

Iv the jear^ii A-O the Roman Jcgionstteretwthdrann 
from Britain The province, thus denuded of its 
defenders, w as unable to defend itself against its Pictjsh, 
Scottish (from Ireland) and English enemies, these last 
at that time dwelling on the north west coast of Germany 
The Britons broke up this combination by Inviting 
a band of the English, with promises of land and pay, to 
join them m driving back the Picfs. 

The landing of this company of English look place at 
Ebbs/leet, Kent, in 449 

Soon, however, disagreements arose between the 
Britons and their allies, and the English came to blows 
with those who bad invited them to their shores Thus 
began the conquest of the Britons by the Anglo Saxons 
or English, by wluch, in the course of about two hundred 
years, the southern and eastern parts of Bntam were 
taken possesion of by tbe\*English. As the English 
conquerors were heathen, their victory, unhappily, Nvas 
also for the time bemg, an almost complete tnumpb of 
paganism over British Chnstianity 

In Ireland and m Scotland however, Christianity 
Continued to flourish, while tbe remnants of the ancient 
British Church were driven to the fastnesses of western 
Britain. Wales and Cornwall 
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It \s as for the purpose of concerting the pagan English 
that Pope Gregory the Great sent Augustine to Britain 
He, too, landed at EbbsQeet, in 597, and hanng been 
rccened by King Ethclbcrt with kindly hospitality, he 
made Canterbury his headquarters, and the still existing 
British church of St Martin’s the centre of his work. 

From Ireland and Scotland missionaries had been sent 
to the continent of Europe, previous to the landing of 
Augustine ; and from the Saxon or Anglo Roman church 
in the south of Britain, founded by Augustine, mission 
aries also went forth to Europe, in every part of which 
the message of the Gospel was delivered, oftentimes in 
the face of much opposition, danger and death 
But while this was the case in the western part of the 
once umted Roman empire, a new religious and pohtical 
force was gathering strength in Arabia. Us founder 
was Mohammed, who was expelled from his native 
city, Mecca, in the year 622 a.i> — counted as the first 
year of the Mohammedan era, and known es the 
Hegira Withm a hundred years of that event this 
new religion was “sweeping everything before it in 
three continents,” Asia. Africa and Europe 
Variouscauses account forthesuccess of Mohammedan- 
ism Among them may be mentioned the extraordinary 
ability and personal influence of Mohammed himself 
and some of his immediate follow ers » the corrupt and 
divided state of the chur|h , the amount of truth mixed 
up with the OTDTs of Islam , the use of mibtary force 
and fanaticism , togethor^with the love of conquest and 
the hope of plunder 

In 637 the SSracens, an Arabian people who had 
become Jlohammedans, look Jerusalem j and the Holy 
Land has been ever sfnce— with one bnef interval— m 
the possession of the Moslems Four centuries later. 
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tlusconquestlcdtolhe Crnsades, between 1096 and 1248, 
ior the recovery of the hdy places of our Lord’s birth, 
crucifixion and death 

In the jear 1054 the separation of the Greek, or 
Eastern, and the Latin, or Western, divisions of 
Chnstendora became definitely fixed. 

Tlie Bishop of Rome early ^g’an to assert a claim of 
spiritual supremacy o\er all the clergy and churches of 
the Latin Communion He assumed the titles of 
Vicar of Christ, and Pope or Father, of all Christians 
Not content with this he claimed temporal power as well 
as spiritual, and thus dominated not only the clergy, 
but also the go%emments of the west 
Various doctrines and ceremonies for which no 
authority whatever can be found in the New Testament 
were also introduced. 

^Vlule these changes m a sacerdotal and secular 
direction were taking place, faithful witnesses were 
raised up who fearlessly defended the truth as revealed 
m God s Holy Word. 

Amongst these were the Waldenses who were wasted 
by bloody persecutions , andthe Albigenses who were 
extermmated at the instigation of Pope Innocent the 
Tlurd. 

Other reformers were John Wyclifie, " the Morning 
Star of the Reformation * whose greatest work was the 
translation of the Bible into Ijnglish , John Huss and 
his friend and disciple Jerome* of Prague , Erasmus of 
Rotterdam through whom an edition of the New 
Testament m Greek was given to the world (1516) the 
year before Martin Luther began his g^eat conflict with 
the Church of Rome 

Luther’s memorable words a 4 the Diet of Worms 
(1521} “ Here I stand I can do no qther 5 fay God 
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help me Amen” ha\e been the watchword of the 
Refontiation, while his personal spiritual experience of 
the iuU and free forgiveness of sms through simple faith 
m our Lord Jesus Chnst, resulted in the restoration to 
the Christian Church of the almost lost doctrme of 
Justification by Faith 

Luther was unquestionably one of the greatest men 
m the modern Christian Church At his grai e-side his 
friend and supporter, Philip Melancthon, claimed for 
him a place beside Isaiah, John the Baptist and Augus 
tine Bishop of Hippo 

The Reformation was not so much a missionary move 
ment as the pulling down of the unscnptural and 
defective superstructure of sacerdotahsm, superstition 
and setm paganism, which, in the course of centuries 
had been built upon the true and sohd foundations of 
Christianity The way was thus prepared for the 
modem church to erect a new superstructure of " gold 
andsilv er and precious stones,” m the place of the ‘ wood, 
hay and stubble of the middle ages and also to add to 
that spintual ” temple of the Livuig God ” many 
“ hving stones ” from ” all nations and kmdreds and 
peoples and tongues ” 

On his accession to the throne of Sweden the present 
long Gustav the Fifth, issued a proclamation to his 
people contaimng the following remarkable paragraph 

“ By the Reformation the subjects of heart conver 
Sion and Gods unspeakabl/ great gilt to broken hearts 
w ere emphasized with a clearness which shines out m the 
history of the world. May*therefore the memory of 
the Reformation be Jilessed amongst us ! Let us follow 
Its exhortations, to hold to the Word of God seek the 
righteousness wnth which, God clothes us and aim at 
such a development and activity of life as shall be hke a 
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plant growing out of lo\e and faith in the heart The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, which the Reformation brought 
ane%v into the light, hke the gold of truth cleansed from 
the dross of the indentions of men, shone clearly for 
Gustavus Adolphus, his people and army, and it has 
lost neither its glory nor its pow er ” 

“ Christiamty and the Reformation,” says Dr Jlerle 
D’Aubigne in his well known work, ** are the two 
greatet revolutions belonging to history They do not 
merely relate to the modements made among a single 
people like the danous poUtical commotions referred 
to m the pages of common history, but have regard to 
the circumstances of many nations, and their conse- 
quences must be felt Oder the whole surface of the globe ” 



CHAPTER IX 

Protestant Pioneere m Indn 


And I heard the vo ce of the Lord saying ^Vhom shall I send 
and who will go lor us ? Then 1 sa d Here am I send me — 
Isaiah VI 8 (rv^ 

As the evangelization of the world is the highest and 
most spiritual o( all Christian service it was natural 
that the earliest of the missionary efforts of the Reformed 
Church should spring out of a spiritual movement 
Lutheramsm thoughsoundmdoctnne hadgrovvncold 
lifeless and formal when the Pietist movement began m 
Germany under the leadership of Philipp Jakob Spener 
who V. as the means of infusing new life into the Christian 
Church of Germany and stimng up the Christians to 
sho V their faith by their good works 

Spener was succeeded by his pupil August Hermann 
Francke who earned on the movement finding a 
practical outlet tor his devotion to Christ in the schools 
for poor and neglected children the orphanages and other 
institutions which he began and which are still in 
existence ' 

A court chaplain Dr Lutken a Danish king 
Frederich the Fourth *»d this German Pietist 
Francke were instsumental in the sending forth of the 
first Protestant niissionancs to India 
At that time (1704 si Denmark had interests m 
Southern India in connection with the Danish East 
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India Companv, winch hid bought the town and 
temtory of Tranquebar from the Rajah of Tanjore more 
than eightj’ jears before 

Fredcnch the Fourth readily agreed to the suggestion 
of Dr Lutken tint steps should be taken with a view 
to the conNcrsion to Clinst of hw subjects m India, and 
he himself largely contributed towards this object 
A college was founded at Copenhagen for the training 
of missionaries , but m order that a beginning might be 
made forthwith, Francke of Halle, was applied to for 
men suitable for the purpose 

Bartholomew Ziegcnbalg and Henry Plutschau were 
chosen, and they expressed their willingness to go at 
once After visiting Copenhagen, thej started out on 
November 29, 1705, reaching Tranquebar on July 9 
1706 

Only twenty three >ear$ of age when he reached 
India Ztegenbalg lost no tune m setting to work to learn 
the language and in eight months he could talk in Tamil, 
with which, at the end of tlirce >cars he was qmte 
familiar 

His literary work in Tamil included a grammar, two 
lexicons, and the translation of the New Testament and 
part of the Old Testament 

A printing press — the first introduced into India for 
missionary purposes— enabled Ziegenbalg and Plutschau 
to circulate their literary productions 
In 1711 Plutschau was ordered home on account of 
ill health, and he took with Timothy, a Hmdoo 
convert — the first Hmdoo to visit Europe — tobe educated 
at Halle as a missionary » 

In 1715 ill health compelled Ziegenbalg also to return 
home to recuperate He visited London where be was 
presented to ICing George the First, from whom he 
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aftenvards received an appreaative letter, vvntten from 
Hampton Court on 23rd August, 1717 
Ziegenbalg returned to India to labour for two more 
jears He passed away on 23rd February, 1719 at the 
early age of thirtj six, leaving behind more than three 
hundred and fifty converts and the precious example of a 
heroic missionary life 

From Ziegenbalg’s own pulpit, one hundred and 
thirty four years afterwards. Dr Duff bore this testi 
mony — Certainly he was a great nus 550 nar> con 
sidermg that he was the first , infenor to none scarcely 
second to anj that followed him ” 

Thirty one jears after the death of Ziegenbalg there 
arrived from Germany at Tranquebar, m 1750, another 
missionary Christian, Frederic Schwartz His mother 
had dedicated him to God, and when dying soon after 
his birth, she charged her husband not to discourage 
their youngest son if be should be called by the Lord 
to the work of the tmxustry 

Alter a somewhat wayward youth he was greatly 
mfiuenced for good by a book of Francke s, and became 
a student at Halle, where Francke s son occupied his 
father’s place 

The call to devote his hfe to missionary work came 
to him when twenty three years of age Havmg studied 
Tamil at Halle, he was able four months after his arrival 
in India to preach bis first sermon in that language m 
the church which was fonaerly Ziegenbalg s 

Schwartz’s declaration of the Gospel of Christ was that 
of one who realized that he had hitnseU found the hidden 
treasure, to obtain which a man will part with all that 
; he has In his preaching and teachmg the chief place 
was given to the atoneinent of our Lord Jesus Chnst 
“ %Ye must have an unspotted righteousness to stand 
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before God , and sshere js that man who wall dare to 
sa> I nc\cr sinned I am pcrfectlj holj ’ Consc 
quentlj none should dare to appear Wore a righteous 
God without trusting m the atonement of Jesus Chrut 
You will find bj experience that the doctrine of the 
atonement will incline jou to be thankful grateful and 
obedient to the commandment ’* 

By his holy life humiht> and faiowlcdgc of natise 
languages heobtained great influence os cr natisepnnccs 
andwas of great use (othe British government in India 
acting frequently when requested as an intcrmediarv 
between the British and the native rulers tVTuIe 
occupied from time to time in this work he did not 
neglect his duty to tndit'tdual souls lie regarded the 
work of a missionary as ‘ the most honourable and 
blessed service in which any human being could possibly 
be employed m this world.” He passed away to liis 
eternal rest on jyth Tebruary 17^ having laboured 
forty eight years m India. 

With respect to his noble character it is sufficient 
to quote the testimony of Bishop Hebcr * He was 
really one of the most active and fearless as he was 
one of the most successful missionaries who have 
appeared since the apostles ’ 

Through his instrumentality between slx and seven 
thousand persons were led to Chnst 

I It should be stated that both Ziegenbalg and Schw artz 
though Germans received '’liberal finanaal support 
from the Church of England Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ^ 



CHAPTER X 


“ The Missionary ChurcK of Christendom " — 

Chambers's Euc^ch^edia 

None of ualiveth to himself — Rom mv 7 

In View of the proclamation by Bulgana of independence, 
on October 5th, 1908, it is ver>' interesting to call to 
mind the fact that the Bulgarians were the first of the 
Slaiontc races to accept the Christian faith 
In the ninth century, during the reign of Bogons, 
king of the Bulgarians, his sister N%as taken prisoner 
by the Greeks and carried to Constantmople, then the 
head city of the Greek or Eastern section of the Chnstian 
Church Here, becaose of her roj al connection, she i\ as 
treated with honour and was taught the doctrines of 
Christianity She became a Chnstian and was baptized 
{861) After peace had been concluded she returned to 
her own country, and being in earnest in the cause of 
Chnst as well as devout, she wrote to Constantinople 
asking for teachers for her people Two celebrated 
men C>ti11us and Methodius were sent and Methodius 
was the means of leading Sogotis into the Christian faith ; 
which, after the custom of the tune, was adopted by 
many of his subjects Therfwo missionaries reduced the 
language to writing and ga\e the people the Scriptures 
in their own tongue and the newly formed church of' 
Christ made good progres 

Many of the people, however, remained pagans, and 
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great efforts ^\crc made (o overthrow the faith oi the 
Cliristians, v.ho suffered much from the cruel persecution 
ot their enemies 

In the tourtcenlh and filtccnth centuries, the Reformer 
and JlartyT, John Huss (who was greatly influenced by 
the ^tritings of the English Reformer, John W’jxUffe), 
gathered round lum a large and influential number of 
followers in favour of (he maintenance of libert)' m 
preaching, and of the Word of God as the ultimate 
court of appeal m matters of faith. Huss suffered 
martyrdom in the year 1416 

In 1467 some of the followers of Huss, some Waldcnses, 
and the members of the ancient church of the Bohemian 
Brethren united as the UnUas Tratrum (Umty of the 
Brethren) This church is now generally known as the 
Moravian Church As an episcopal church. 5 t recched 
its episcopal ordination from Stephen, the last Bishop 
of the Wsildenscs Before the Reformation this ancient 
Protestant Episcopal Church endured much persecution 
at thehandsof the Church of Rome During the Reform* 
ation period “ most fncndly correspondence ” took place 
between the Brethren and Luther, Calvin, Mclancthon 
and others, all of whom were agreed that theirs was a 
true apostolic church 

The anti-reformation, however, was the means of 
almost crushing out the suffering church of Bohemia, 
the last bishop of the Mora^nan pro\mce being the 
celebrated John Amos Com^mus 

Nearly one hundred years later another persecution 
arose against the small remnant which had been kept 
spiritually alive through the vernacular Bible Some of 
these under the leadership of Christian Dai'id, a con- 
verted Roman Catholic, found, in 1722, a refuge on an 
estate in Saxon Sflesia belonging to Count Zmzendorf. 
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under whose fostering care the little settlement of 
Herrnhut ^The Lord’s Watch) became the home of the 
greatest missionary church of modem times 

*• Thtre — where the sparrow tmdds her busy nest 
And the chme changing swallow loves to rest, 

Thine altar, God oi hosts I there still appear 
The tnbes to worship, tinassailed by rear 
bot hke their fathers, vesed from age to age 
By blatant Bigotry’s insensate rage, 

Abroad In ever^ place, in every hour, 

Awake, alert, and ramping to devour 
bo peaceful as the spot where Jacob slept. 

And ^ard all night the jonmeying angels kept 
Herbnmut yet stands amidst her sheltenng bowers 
The Lord hath set Hts watch upon her towers ! " • 

It has been shown that in the course of the long 
preparation through which the Moravian Church pas‘ied, 
it was a persecuted church , a reformed church , and a 
pilgnm church. 

All this endurance of suffering faithfulness to the 
Word of God, and separation from the « orld prepared 
It for becoming a Great Missionary Church 

Ten >ears after its settlement at Herrnhut, its first 
missionaries, Leonhard Dober and David jMtschmann, 
set out (1732) for the island of St Thomas W est Indies, 
Milling, if need be, to sell them'^elves into slnery m 
order to reach the slaves 

"In stillness thus the little Zioo ro«e 
But scarcely footid »hose fogitiycs repose 
Ere to the U cst with pitying eyes thej turned — 

Their love to Chnst bevoad the Atlantic burned 
Forth sped their roe9«cnt;cn, content to be 
Captiv «s themselves to^hcer captivity 
Soothe the poor negroes with fraternal smiles 
And preach Jelrvetance in those prison isles 
\\>ere man s most hateful forms of beinjr meet. 

The t>Tant, and thj Slave that licks his feet ’ • 

* James Uantgomery 
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In 1733 two other Moravians offered thcmseUcs as 
missionaries to the Cskuno in GfMnland. A mission 
to the Red Indians of Xorth America was be^fun 
in 1734 The work m Surinam, or Dutch Guiana was 
commenced in 1735 In the following >ear the work 

among the degraded raccof South Africa, contemptuously 

called Hottentots and treated as beasts, was assigned 
toGeorge Schmidt, the first missionary’ to South Africa 
\Vitliin twenty fi%e years from the commencement of 
mission work m 1732, eighteen missionaries went forth 
from the little settlement of Hcirnhut Since then the 
number has increased to between two and tlircc thousand 
missionary brethren and sisters or about orf mtssionary 
h rer> su<> members of the Moravian Church, as com 
pared with one in fi\e thousand amongst Protestant 
Churches generally 

The number of comeris from heathenism is note greater 
than that of the members of the home church 

In addition to the missions already referred to work 
has been carried on since 1856, under \ery’ difficult 
circumstances at Leh on the borders of Tibet 

A Christ hke mimstry to lepers was carried on fay 
Moravian missionaries in Africa from 2823 to 3S67 
At the present time a Horae for Lepers m Jerusalem is 
maintained and administered by them. 

If the question be asked How did this great miS 
sionary movement begm ? the answer illustrates the 
important principle of great results following small 
beginnings 

A few German boys at school arranged to hold some 
meetings for prayer They specify prayed for the 
the heathen- They instituted an “Order” of their' 
own calling it “ The Order* of the Mustard Seed.” 
The text, “Kone of us liveth to himself.’ was the 
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motto adopted by these boys Their leader was Count 
Zmzendorf, who, when only four years of age, made a 
covenant with Christ m the wor^ • “ Be Thou mine, 
dear Saviour, and I will be Thine ” 

“ The kiQgdOA o( Hea\ea is tike to a gram ot mustaid seed, 
which a man took, and sowed in tus ^Id , which indeed is the 
least oi all seeds, tait when itjsgton-n, it is the gicatest among 
herbs, and becomelh a tree, so that the buds oi the air come 
and lodge m the branches thereof '* — ^Matt aiu ji,32. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Preparation for Modern Missions 

Anse, shine, for thy bght £s coine and the (ftory of tlw 
risen npan thee Tor, behold, darlcness shall cover the earui, 
and gross darkness the peoples , bat the Lord shall anse upon 
thee, and His glory shall be «een upon thee And nations shall 
come to thy light, and kings to the brjghtne*s of thy nang — 
Paiah lx I j (a V ) 

Before the Reformation the world was prepared by 
God for the great resolution which was to follow, just 
as before the birth of Chnst He had all things ready 
for the first advent of His beloved Son The art of 
printing was invented about the year 1440, by means 
of which the Greek and Roman classics were brought 
witbin the reach of the learned, and the Bible to the 
knowledge of the people 

The conflict m which the Reformers engaged against 
the corruptions and false doctrines of the Church of 
Rome was so severe and absorbing, that the Reforma 
tion itself did not at once bear fnut in any foreign 
missionary movement 

About the same time the Church of Rome was stirred 
up to undertake missions m the New World and 
elsewhere , and the zealous njissionaxy, Xavier, reached 
India m 1542 From that time onward, missions to 
the heathen, in many parts of the world have been 
earned on with enterprise, zeal and self sacrifice, under 
the direction of the “ Propaganda ” at Rome Roman 
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Catholic missions ha\e often shown much hostility to 
the missions of theevangelicalchurches of Christendom, 
and created unnecessary irritation to governments hy 
interference m matters of propdty and politics 
Ttie Reformation was a spintual preparation which 
was absolutely necessary as a starting point for the 
modem e% angelical movement, which has for its object 
the evangelization of the world. Those churches and 
nations which adopted the principles and doctrines of 
the Reformation were brought back to soundness in 
Christian faith by their common acceptance of the Nicene 
Creed , while by means of the Bible translated into the 
mother tongues of the various nations, each mdivudual 
had access to the Holy Senptures, and w as thus enabled 
to learn more and more of the loie of God in Christ 
Jesus, and of His purpose to bless the whole human 
race through the Gospel 

Simultaneously with the Reformation there was a 
wonderful opening out of hitherto unknown parts of the 
world, through the discoveries made by fearless and 
intrepid explorers 

In 1492 Colombus discovered America 

In 149S Vasco di Gama found a way to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope 

The way was thus prepared for the British to enter 
upon a career of colonization and commerce, vihich 
has placed them m the vm of the nations of the world, 
and been one of the means by which they have become 
the rulers of a great world wide empire 

On December 31st. i6oc» Queen Elizabeth granted a 
charter to “ The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London, trading witb the East Indies ” 

Before half a century bad passed, the Company had 
become proprietors of temtory at Surat and Madras 
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In 1765 political rule and so\crcJgnt> ucrc accorded lo 
them subject onl^ to the sujircme power at Delhi. 

After the Indnn Mulin> in 1S57 fheruleof the East 
India Conipanj came to an end and on ember ist 
i‘'5S the Crown and Parliament of (he United Kingdom 
became dircctlj rcsponsiMc for the government of the 
three hundred millions of people who are comprised m 
the r mpire of India. 

/Mthough the Cast India Company and the British 
Government able have been not on]> far from s^to 
patlictjc with but even anttgomsUc to Chnstian Mis 
sions in India jet British nile has brought about w 
that great Empire what Roman rule accomplished for 
the Roman Empire namclj the establishment of peace 
law and order and tiie opening up of the countrj bj 
commerce roads railvajs canals etc. has afforded 
facilities for the 1 crald» of the Cross to hj the 
foundations of the spiritual kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ 

At the time when the Bntisb pioneers of trade and 
commerce began tbeir enterprise in India religious 
persecution became nfe in England. The Pantaxis who 
refused to conform to the usages of the Church of 
England became tlie objects of hatred and bitter oppo 
sition when Ihej attempted to bold meetings for the 
worship of God apart from the Established Church 
Some of these in the north eastern part of England 
becoming convinced that freedom of worslup was 
impossible in their own land took refuge in Amsterdam 
m 1607 and after stajmg there for about a j ear settled 
in Leyden where they remained for a lengthened period 
under the guidance and pastoral care of their esteemed 
minister John Robinson 

Isotwjthstanding the religions and civil liberty they 
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had in Holland being English people, they longed for a 
place where they could manifest their nationality as they 
were not able to do either in their own land or m the 
country of their adoption, and still enjoy liberty of 
worship So. just as God called Abraham and led him 
forth from hts own land to anotlier in order to make of 
him a great nation, a number of these “ Pilgrim Fathers ” 
were, m 1620, guided across the great Atlantic ocean 
to a new, and, at that time almost unknown land, there 
to become the founders of one of the most powerful 
nations of modern times — the United States of America 
The Pilgrim Fathers, as Bradford one of themselves 
wrote bad “ a great hope and inward zeal of laying some 
good foundation or at least to make some w ay thereunto 
for the propagatmg and advancing of the Gospel of the 
Kingdom of Christ m those remote parts of the world , 
}ea, though they should be but e^en as steppmg stones 
unto others for the performing of so great a work.’ 



CHAPTER XII 


William Carey and the Baptist Missionary 
Society 

Enlarge the place of tby tent and let them stretch forth the 
curtains of tby habitations spare not lengthen tbj cords and 
strengthen tby stakes for tbou shalt break forth on the right 
hand and on tbe left and thy seed shall inherit the Centil^ and 
ma!kethedesolateQl3estobeinhabted/>-!<aiahbv s $ 

Betiveen the earnest sincere religions conditicm of 
England during the Puritan period and that which 
pre\ ailed during the early part of the eighteenth century, 
the contrast is so great as to be almost incredible 
‘ From tbe 5 ear 1700 till about the era of the French 
Revolution (1789-95) sa>s tbe late Dr j C Rjle 
first Bishop of Liverpool England seemed barren of all 
that is really good. Hon such a state of things can 
faav'e arisen in a land of free Bibles and professing 
Protestantism is almost past comprehension. Christ 
lamty seemed as one dead insomuch that jou might 
havesaid sbeisdead. Morabty however much exalted 
1 in pulpits was thoroughly trajnpled under foot m the 
streets There was darkness m high places and darkness 
in low places — darkness in tbe court the camp the 
Parliament and tbe bar — dai^ess in country and dark 
ness in town — a gross thick rdigious and moral dark 
ness — a darkness that might be felt The curse 

of tbe Unifomuty Act seemed to rest on the Church of 
England. The blight of ease and freedom from perseco 
s* 
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Baptist Misdonary Soaety 

tion seemed to rest upon the Dissenters . . Both 
parties seemed agreed on one point to let the devil alone 
and to do nothing for hearts and souls And as for the 
weighty truths for which Hooper and Latimer had gone 
to the stahe, and Baxter and scores of Puritans bad 
gone to jail, they seemed clean forgotten and laid on 
the shelf ” AUowmg for some rhetorical exaggeration, 
Bishop Ryle’s statement may be accepted as generally 
true 

This deep spiritual darhness preceded the dawn of the 
great evangelical revival which was brought about mainly 
through “ a few individualsr. most of them clergymen 
of the Established Church, whose hearts God touched 
about the same time m various parts of the country ” 
John Wesley (1703 1791), perhaps the greatest man 
of his century, «as the son of the Rev Samuel Wesley, 
Rector ol Epworth m Lincolnshire He studied at 
Oxford, and became Fellow and afterwards Tutor of 
his College (Lincoln) It was at Oxford that W esley, 
along with some kmdred spirits had the nickname of 
Jlethodists gnen to them At the commencement of 
his career as a preacher, be laboured for some two jears 
in the settlement of Georgia, but returned to England 
February ist, 1738 From this time forward his long 
hfe was spent in the unremitting service of God and 
man Deeply impressed with the ignorant and degraded 
state of the masses of his fellou countiyinen he entered 
on an evangelistic career which only termmated with his 
life He traversed the country through and through, 
ndmg on horseback m all wejthers, fearlessly and calmly 
facing the most violent opposition, preaching m churches 
when permitted to do so, otherwise m any available 
building or in the open fields, and founding the great 
evangelical organizatitm* which to this day bears his 
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name Wesley and his assoaales restored e\ angelical 
religion to England, and thus prepared the way for its 
difiusion throughout the norl^ 

Associated \vith him was his brother Charles ^vhose 
hymns, so rich in spintual experience, are now the 
priceless possession of all evangelical Christendom. 

Another George WhiteHeld, became liVe a flame of 
fire m the land, and through hjs powerful preaching 
thousands of people were con\icted of sia and truly 
converted to God. 

To this evangelical movement belonged Selina, 
Countess of Hontingdoo, Fletcher of Jiadelcj', Gnm 
shaw of Haworth. Romame, Rowlands, Berridge Henry 
Venn, Walker of Truro, James Harv ey and others 

About the time of John Wesley’s death a Baptist 
minister named \\ lUiam Carey, then thirty years of age, 
was meditating deeply upon the spintual needs of the 
heathen, and endeavounng to stir up his brethren to 
deflmte action, ready himself to lead the way Seven 
years previously a concert of prayer bad been agreed 
upon by a meeting of Baptist ministers held at hiottmg 
ham. 

The y ear 1792 was marked by three important ev ents 

1 The pubhcation of Carey's “ Enquiry into the 
Obligations of Christians to use Means for the Con 
version of the Heathens.” 

2 The preaching of a sermon by Carey at Nottingham 

on ilay 30th, from the text at the head of this chapter, 
and the utterance on that occasion of his famous motto 
“ Expect great things from pod , attempt great things 
for God.” ^ 

3 The formation of the Baptist Missionary Soaety 
at Kettermg on October 2nd — the pioneer English 
society of modem missions ’ 
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Carey was the first missionary of the neuly formed 
Society He landed at Calcutta on No\einber loth, 
1793, and wTought laboriously for a period of nearly 
forty one years, enduring at first unusual hardships, 
and alwaj's exhibiting great self demal and self sacrifice 
Along with his compamons, Jfarshman and Ward, and 
their families, a brotherhood was formed, which lived as 
a commumty at Serampore at the small cost of a httle 
o^er one hundred pounds a jear 
Carey’s linguistic achievements were extraordinary’ 

" If we sum up what Carey and his two associates 
translated themsel\ es, what they had translated by their 
pundits, but personally revised and corrected, and then 
nhat translations of the Bibles were given them by 
friendly missiotiaries to be brought out by the Serampore 
press, we find that they worked upon at least forty 
translations of the whole Bible or pasts of it Casey’s 
special share of these was the translation of the whole 
Bible into Bengali Hmdi, Marathi and Sanskrit, and 
numerous portions of the Bible into other Indian 
languages and dialects ”• 

Carey died on June 9ih, 1834, in the seventy third 
year of his age 

In addition to what may be called the Book of 
Genesis of Modern British tlissions the story' of the 
Baptist Missionary Society has many other inspiring 
pages, redolent of the tnymphs of the Gospel, m Ceylon 
China, Japan, the M'cst Indies and Africa 


• “ A History of Misstos u India, ' by Tulius Richter 
CD ,p 1J9 ' 



CHAPTER XIII 
The London Missionary Society 

And tba gospel o! the kmgdOTn shall be preached m all the 
troild for a vrtnesa unto all nabona and then shall the end 
come,* Matt rmv t4 {The text tronj which the Res’ Rowland 
Hill preached in Surre7 Chapel on Tlnirsday morning September 
S4th, 179 j ) 

The great spmtnal lethargy which prevailed in England 
and Scotland danng the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century, w as followed as stated m the preceding chapter, 
hy a revl^ al of religion which tsfioenced all sections of 
the Christian Church The hearts and minds of good 
men were, in consequence, raised abote the denomina 
tional differences wtucb separated them into the serener 
and holier atmosphere of that “ unity of the Spirit which 
IS the bond of peace ” 

It was in this kind ol spintoal atmosphere that “ The 
Missionarj' Soaety,” afterwards called “The London 
Missionary Society, ” was founded. 

The Spirit of God bad beenmoving the hearts of other 
men besides IVflham Care> an^those w ho v ere ascoaated 
wnth him. There were Cborcfa of England clergymen 
like the Rev Dr Haweis, Rector of Aldwinkle, North- 
amptonshire and the Rev^tfelviUe Home, who e%en 
before the formation of the Baptist Jlissionary Soaety, 
had attempted something in the-direction of prajer for, 
and actiie operations in, missjonary work 

Assoaations of Independent Churches in IVanncLshire 
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and Worcestershire also earnestly considered the matter, 
and, by resolution, expressed sympathy vsith the same 
object 

An article on the subject of Missions to the heathen, 
UTitten by the Rev Dr Bogwe, Presbyterian minister 
of Gospprt, appeared m the Evangelical Magazine in 
September, 1794 This met with a very sympathetic 
response, which took the form of “ a meeting of ministers 
‘of various denominations,’ ” held at Baker’s Coffee 
House in Change Alley, Comhdl, London, on November 
4th, 1794 This meeting was followed by others for 
prayer and consultation held during the foUowmg 
months at the “ Castle and Falcon Inn,” Aldersgate 
Street The outcome was the calling of a general 
conference for September aand, 23rd and 24th, 1795 

At a preliminary meetmg held on Monday, September 
2zst, 1795, it was unanimously decided ” That it is 
the opimon of this meeting that the establishment of 
a society for sending missionaries to the heathen and 
unenlightened countnes is highly desirable ” 

The great fundamental principle of the Society-— 
which remains the same to the present day — nas then 
adopted This was ratified at the first general meeting 
held in May, 1796 It is as follows — ” As the umon 
of Christians of various denominations in carrying on 
this great w oik is a most desirable object, so, to pre\ ent, 
if possible, any cause of faLe dissension it is declared 
to be a fundamental principle of the Jlissionary Society 
that Its design is not to send Presbyterianism, Inde 
pendency, Episcopacy, or any other form of Church 
Order and Goiernment, (about which there may be 
difference of opinion among serious persons), but the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God. to the heathen , 
and that it shall be left (tis it ought to be left) to the 
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of the persons 'Ahom God may rail mto the 
fellowship of His Son from among them to assume for 
themsehes such form of Church Goiemment as to them 
shall appear most agreeable to the Word of God.” 

An excellent Treasure’ was found in Mr Joseph 
Hardcastle — an example of the many Christian men 
engaged in trade and commerce whose services to the 
cause of Christ, both at home and abroad, ha\e been 
inestimable For many jears the committee meetings 
of theSocietj were held mhis office at Old Swan Stairs, 
near London Bridge This office was also the birth 
place of the Religious Tract Society and the British 
and Foreign Bible Soaetj 

In the space at our disposal it is impossible to do more 
than summarise the operations of this noble society 
The South Seas were the scene of its first efforts 
On March 6tb. 1797. eighteen missionanes landed 
from the sailing ship the Ditff, in Otaheite (Tahiti) 
Island after island of the Pacific Ocean was \isited 
and occupied for Christ, and altogether wonderful are 
the records of miasionary tnumpbs won through the 
instrumentality of John \\Tlhams. George Turner, A, W 
^Iurr^,S McFarlane.W G Lawes, James Chalmers and 
many others m those regions 

The SoQety next commenced m 179S a mission m 
North India and another in South India in 1804 

In 1799 Dr Vanderkemp began his labours m South 
Africa under the auspices bf the Society This \ast 
dark contment has been the sphere m which many 
noble missionanes have wrought The heroic hves and 
labours of Robert and Mary' Moffat, and of their even 
more celebrated son in law. Dr Livmgstone, are known 
throughout Chnstendom 

The centenary of the amv^ of Dr Momson m China 
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was celebrated in 1907, by the holdmg of a great 
united missionary conference at Shanghai He was 
appointed by the London Missionary Society for Chma 
in 1806, and entered Canton m 1807 
A mission to the slaves of the West Indies was begun 
m 1808 

Madagascar, aitenvards the scene of so many martyr 
doms was entered m 1818 
A striking and impressive pictonal illustration of the 
progress made by this Soaety in a little over one hundred 
and ten years nas seen in the great missionary exhibi 
tion, entitled “ The Orient in London ” held in the 
Agricultural Hail m the summer of 1908 



CHAPTER XIV 
The Presbyterian Churches 

Now there vere at Aabocb, tn Ikt tkurcM fkere — as prophets 
aad teachers— Barnabas SpmeOD stimamed the black* Loans 
the CjTenacan Manaen (who was Herod the Tetratch s foster 
brother) and Saul tt'hite they were worshipping the Lord 
and fasting the Holy Spirit said Set apart for >le now at once 
Barnabas and Sad for the work to which 1 haw caQed then 
So after fasting and praT« and the lajaogoa of hands, they let 
them go — Acts *ui t 3 (N TiI5) 

Followlsc the etample set in London the Edinburgh 
Missionary Soaety (aftenvards called the Scottish 
Missionary Soaety), and the Glasgow Missionary 
Soaety, were founded in 1796 In the same year a 
memorable debate tooW place m tbe General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland vben the subject of the 
sending of the Gospel to tbe heathen was brought forward. 
The motion was characterized by certain ministers as 
“ improper and absurd ” whfle the proposal to have a 
collection for missions fixed by the authonty of the 
Court was deemed by some " 3 fegal subject of penal 
prosecution.” ” Rax (reach) me that Bible ” the 
senerable Dr Erslqne to the Moderator, and as the 
preface to speech he read aloud Matthew xxvui. 18 so 
“ which burst on the as^bnbly like a clap of thunder ” 
Notwithstanding this the ChurcS of Scotland did not 
undertake foreign missionary work of its own until 
1829 when It sent Dr Alexrnder DuS to India. 

The Scottish and Glasgow Jftssionary Soaeties how 
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ever led the way to the adoption ol missions to the 
heathen as an organized part of the work of the Church 
of Scotland 

The Scottish Missionary Society had the honour of send 
jngoutto the West Coast of Africa one \%ho became the 
first martyr missionary of moikrn times — Peter Greig 
The Glasgow Missionary Society called forth a Barnabas 
in Robert Haldane whosold his beautiful estate m order 
to found a mission at Benares This purpose however 
was frustrated by the opposition of the East India Com 
pany He and his brother James therefore devoted 
to Scotland that evangelistic zeal and energy which 
would otherw ise have bc«i gladly used to enlighten the 
greater darkness of India 

The work of these two societies was afterwards 
merged m the foreign missionary department of the 
Churches 

It IS to the honour of the Presbyterian Churches 
throughout the world that instead of allowing their 
missionary operations to be guided by societies which 
are not an essential part of their church organization 
this V. ork IS done by the diurch in its collectiv e capacity 
That which was wTitten by St Paul concermng the 
church of the Thessalomans may with equal truth be 
said about the churches of the Presbyterian Order 

from you sounded out the word of the Lord. 

In 1829 the Church Scotland sent out to India 
Dr Alexander Duff whose greatness as a missionary 
educationist and statesman it is difficult adequately to 
describe He not only laid Ihe firm and solid foundation 
of Christian educational missionary work m India but 
by his repeated visits to the homeland and by his tour 
m America in i8;)4 he much to kindle the flame of 
' missionary enthusiasm m the hearts of many 
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When the disruption of the Church of Scotland took 
placeini843 Dr Duff andal! thereat of themissionaries 
attached themselves to the seceding Church — the Free 
Church of Scotland 

In consequence of the retention of missionary property 
and equipment by the Established Church of Scotland 
Dr Duff and lus fellow nussionaries «ere obliged to 
recommence most of their work This they did with 
great energy and enthusiasm and with signal success 

Dr Duffs idea] so far as the home churches were 
concerned w as to ha\ c a missionary association consist 
ing of the communicants of each church which would 
thus become an Important factor m praying for and 
giving towards the great work of c% angeUzing the w orld. 

The missionary operations of the Eslabhsbed Church 
of Scotland of the United Free Church of Scotland 
and of the Presbyterian Churches of England Ireland 
Wales Canada Australia and America are earned 
on with great efficiency in India Africa China Japan 
Siam Persia Egypt Arabia Syria the New Hebrides 
and the Turkish Empire 



CHAPTER XV 
The Church Missionary Society 

Though thy beginnmg was small, yet thy latter end should 
greatly increase For enquire I pra> thee of the former age 
and prepare thyself to the search ot their fathers shall not they 
teach thee and tell thee and utter words out of the r heart ? — 
johinij 7 a 10 (Quoted on bUe page of Vol i ofDf Eugene 
Stock s History of the Church Misaonary Soaety ) 

Another resiilt of the Evangelical Revital of the 
eighteenth century was the formation of the Church 
Missionary Society The earbest leaders of that great 
rebgious motement had all entered into rest but their 
works still followed them. Instead of the fathers there 
had grown up their children of the same evangelical 
faith who united together m preaching the Gospel 
and m benevolent and philanthropic eflorts on behalf 
of tbeir fellow men 

Men of \ cry diilerent ecclesiastical wews were at the 
same period of tune moved b> the Spirit of God to 
undertake the work of evangelizing the heathen \\ flliam 
Carey the Baptist was already in India. Carey when 
about eighteen y ears of age^was led to Chnst by Thomas 
Scott then Curate of Olney better known as The 
Commentator The London Missionary Society had 
been formed on an undenominational basis and earnest 
minded clergymen and layineu of the Church of England 
felt that the National Church should also undertake 
dcfimte ciangchcal missionary work on its own account 
in heathen lands • 


*9 
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A Society formed by the Revs John N'c« ton, Richard 
Cecil and others, known as “The Eclccttc Society/' had 
rei>catcdly discussed the question, and on Pehniaiy iSth, 
1799, the Rev. John Venn Rector of Clapham, intro* 
duced the subject “ Wist met hods can we «« more 
effectively to promote the fcnowledj'e of the Gospel 
among the heathen." Mr Venn enunciated the follow 
ing four principles, (t) Follow God’s leading ; (2) Begin 
on a small scale , (3J Put money m the second jdace 
not the first; let pra>cr, studj and mutual converse 
precede its collection; (4) Depend wholly upon the 
Spirit of God 

In the discussion which followed, the Rev Charles 
Suneon, of Cambridge, took a prominent part, urging 
the imperative need of prompt action 
It was decided to form a society immediately At 
a meeting held on Apnl ist, 1799, rules were drawn up, 
and on the isth of the same month the "Society for 
Missions to Africa and the Cast" was instituted at a 
meeting held in the "Castle and Falcoti Hotel ” 
Aldersgate Street, London. Sixteen clerg>'Tnen and 
nine lajmen were present The name was altered in 
1812 to " The Church Missionary Soaety for Africa and 
the Cast ” 

The first resolution was as follows — 

“That it IS a dut> highly incumbent upon every 
Christian to endeavour to propagate a knowledge of 
the Gospel among the Iieatben " 

From this small begmmng this Society has become 
the largest of all the Protestant Missionary’ Soaeties 
Extraordinary difficulties l!iad to be overcome owing 
to the general disfavour with which the Society was 
at first regarded and the dearth of men prepared to 
undertake the work. The fi*d now occupied by the 
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Society IS very extensive and much success has 
attended its operation 

In W est Atiica — the white man s grave ’ — a. large 
native church has been gathered out of heathenism at 
the cost of many hves of European missionaries by the 
efforts of such men as W A B Johnson the negro 
Bishop Crowther and many others 

In East Africa Krapf and Rebman who u ere German 
Lutherans pioneered the way for the explorations of 
Burton Speke Grant Livingstone and Stanley 
Through the last named in 1875 came the invitation 
from SItesa King of Uganda wluch Jed to the opemng 
of the Nyanza Mission In connection with this mission 
Alexander M Mackay lived his heroic hie and Bishop 
Hanmngton died his martyr death In 1893 a 
remarkable revival broke out which produced extra 
ordinary results m coimectionwUh the Uganda mission 
of which a missionary present at KeswicJc Convention 
in 1897 testified — 

We have seen such wonderful sights as the world 
has never seen 

The following is a brief summary of the results 
attamed by this Society — 

In the East Palestine Egypt Arabia and Persia 
have been ownipied by missions 
In India North North West Central and South 
the Society has many English and native agents and 
agencies at work wl^«i Ceylon the Gospel is being 
proclaimed from many centres 
China — ^hard ground for the first eleven years — is 
now yielding much fruit • 

In Japan too the Soaety has been at work since 
1869 though missionanes from America are there m 
much larger numbers ^ 
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New Zealand Ins responded io the Gospel invitation 
given through the missionaries oi this Society bj the 
conversion of almost the entire 'faori nee 

Tlic Dominion of Canada in its most northerl> and 
most vvmtcrl) regions strctcliing right across to the 
North Pacific is a vast tcrritorj where heroic self 
sacrificing endurance has been shown b> a number of 
its miSMonarics tfirough whose instrumentalit} man} 
of the native Red Indian people also have been led 
to Christ 



CHAPTER XVI 

Other Church of England Societies 

That thj way nia> be Vaown Q]>on earth, tJi> saving health 
among aQ cations —Psalm Ixs*)! 2 

Tsb Society tor Promoting Chnstian Knowledge was 
founded m 1898 The object of the promoters was 
“ by due and law ful methods to promote Christian 
knowledge,” and its chief work is the pubhcation 
o! books m connection with the Church of England 
Bibles and Prayer Books in a large number of 
languages are issued by it 

In Its early day's it was closely associated with 
Protestant Jlissions to India by aiding hnancially the 
Danish Halle Mission at Tranquebar, and at a later 
date the Trichmopoly Mission, in connection with 
which the renowned Christian Fredenc Schwartz 
laboured with much success for a period of twelve 
years 

At the present day the*Society assists in the mam 
tenance of bishops and clergy for colonial and 
missionary dioceses, m training candidates for holy 
orders, in preparing native* students for lay mission 
work, m estabbshmg and developmg meical mis- 
sions m the East, and m trainmg men and women 
as medical missionaries * 
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Tnc SocicTV FOR THE Pbopacatios of the Gospel 
IS Fobeicm Parts 

The opening up of new!} discovered lands bj 
emigration from the United Kingdom led m 1701 to 
the incoiporation bj Rojal Charter of this Soactj 
vvhose primarj object was loimmstcr to our own fellow 
countrjinen who had settled in the new Colonies Its 
first missionaries landed at Boston in 1702 Many 
others followed including the Rev John Wesley who 
laboured in Georgia for two years (1735 8) as has been 
already stated. 

Like the Society for IVomoting Christian Knovv ledge 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel showed 
Its interest in the Danish Halle Mission in India by 
contnbutmg a sum of money and a collection of books 
to Zicgenbalg and Gruidler at Tranquebar 

The SPG did not become distinctly missionary 
until after the opening of India to the Gospel m 2813 
In i8xS It voted £$ 000 to Bishop Middleton (Calcutta) 
for missionarv purposes and gave £45000 towards the 
Bishop s College Since then it has contmued to 
aid in founding bishoprics in almost every part of the 
world while it has also established missions m various 
parts of India Ceylon Borneo China Japan Mauritius 
(the diocese consisting of that island and about seventy 
other little islands scattered over the Indian Ocean), 
also m Madagascar and New Zealand. 

The last named diocese had for its first bishop George 
Augustus Selw’y'n. A man of great athletic powers — he 
rowed m the first inter umversity^boat race in 1829 
— be was besides a great pedestrian and swimmer 
^iVhile on his way out to his new diocese he studied 
Maori so successfully that on his amv a] he could address 
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the natives in their own language On the same voyage 
he mastered the science of navigation, of which be 
made practical use on his own missionary voyages 
In 1867, rather against his own desire, be w as appomtcd 
Bishop of Lichfield. 

In 1855, Bishop Selwym took out with him to New 
Zealand John Colendge Patteson, who, in 1861, was 
consecrated Bishop of Melaneaa. After a most dev oted 
bfe of sixteen years, spent amongst the Melanesian 
Islands, Bishop Patteson met viith his death at the 
hands of the natives of Nukapu on September 20th, 
1S71 This act, It IS believed, was committed as a 
reprisal for shameful treatment previously received by 
the natives from unscrupulous while men 

Tre Soirra AvreRicaN Missiovary Society 
In 1844. through the efforts of a Christian Officer 
of the Royal Navy— Captam Alien Gardiner — the 
Patagonian Mission was formed for the purpose of 
reachmg the natives of Tierra dd Fuego These were des 
cribed by Charles D arw in as the v ery low est of the human 
race, to whom it w as utterly useless to send xmssionanes 
Two attempts made by Gardmer to settle amongst 
them ended in failure His final effort in 1850, when, 
along with six companions he again endeavoured to 
establish a mission, mvolved the whole party m months 
of great suffering which terminated m their death, 
Captam Gardiner being the last survivor When death 
was near he wrote — If I have a wish for the good of 
my fellow men it is that the Tierra del Fuego Mission 
might be prosecute^ with vigour, and the work in South 
America commenced.” 

In 1859 another attempt to inaugurate a mission on 
the mainland resulted in^he massacre of the missionaries 
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and of all the crew of the Allen Gardiner Mis ion 
\es5cl except one In 1869 a landing was effected by 
the Rev W H Stirling who \ias able to obtain a footing 
amongst the natives at Ooshooia where he spent seven 
months m a small wooden hut gaming great inflaencc 
over the natives In the same >car Mr Stirling was 
consecrated first bishop of the Falkland Islands 

Christianil> having thus found an entrance the 
progress since then has been remarkable Three 
Misaion stations have become centres of Christian 
villages Many of the natives are non Christians 
hvnng in cotti^es with gardens attached and are 
engaged in the usual occupations of uviUzcd life 

Mr Darwin expressed his surprise at the change 
in the follow mg words — The results of the Tierra 
del Fuego Mission are perfectly marv ellons and surprise 
me the more that I had prophesied for it complete 
failure He also became a subscriber to the Mission 

By means of consular cbaplamcies active efforts are 
earned on in many of the chief cities of South Amenca, 

The Umversities Mission to Central Africa. 

In 1857 Dr Livingstone proposed that the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambndge should undertake a Mi^ion 
to Central Africa. This was accordingly commenced 
m 1S59 and in iS6z Bishop Mackenzie and his part> 
under Livingstone s guidance* settled at JIagomero 
This place though hi^ and cool was found to be 
incom enient and m iSfi" Bishop Mackenzie died from 
exposure and fatigue otbef deaths ifoUowed. It was 
therefore resolved to settle at Zanzibar where during 
tcnjeais Bishops Tozear and Steere laid a solid found 
ation for future work, « 
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Slave ctifldren rescued by British cruisers from slave 
dhows are here taken charge of, mstructed baptized, 
and taught useful trades 

All necessary steps have been taken to facilitate the 
acquirement of a working knowledge of the languages 
of this part of Africa, especially Swaheb by reducing 
them to writing, by the preparation of grammars and 
dictionaries, and by the translation of portions of the 
Holy Scriptures 

In 1875, at ilagila on the mainland, a colony of 
released slaves trained by the mission, was established 
In 1876, a halfway station between Zanzibar and 
Lake Hjassa was opened at Masasi 
A steam vessel the Charles Janson, was, m 1885, 
taken up the Zambesi and Shire nvers m small sections 
and put together at Matope This steamer is ncnv 
plying on Lake Nyassa, with its headquarters at the 
Island of Lukoma, in the very centre of the slave tradmg 
district 

There are thus three separate branches of this Mission 

1 In Zanzibar, for the instruction and training of 

released slaves 

2 On Lake Nyassa where the slave trade is most 

firmly rooted 

3 In the Usambara and Rovuma districts 5® and 12® 

south of the Equator 

Although, in its earhV days the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel manifested Christian fellow 
ship by helping the German Protestant Missionaries 
of the Danish HaUe Misstdh m India, jet it is to be 
regretted that in more recent years it has frequently 
adopted an exclusive and unfratecnal attitude towards 
other Protestant and Bvangehcal Alissionary Societies 
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acd. along wjth the Universities* Mission to Central 
Afnea It has de\eloped m a sacerdotal direction. It 
should be added, however, that the SPG seat its 
cho<en rcpresentat4\es to the World Missionarj 
Conference in Edinburgh m igro although upon the 
condition tliat ^Iissions to Roman Catholic couatnes 
should not come within the pumrv of the Conference 



CHAPTER XVII 


The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 
and other Methodist Missionary Societies 

Thine O Lord is the greatness, and the power ^nd the glory, 
and the victory, and the majesty for all that is lo the heaven 
and in the earth is thine thine is the kingdom and thou art 
exalted as head above aU>~i Chronicles xxix ii 

On the monument to John and Charles Wesley in 
Westminster Abbey, tbe words of the motto adapted 
by the former are inscribed “The World is my Parish ” 
If was therefore m keeping with the axpansive nature 
o! the Methodist movement that it soon crossed the 
Atlantic and took root m the American colomes To 
these, t«o missionaries were sent out by the English 
Conference of 1769 This step led to the formation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of America, 

Dr Thomas Coke liriieDoutof the Church of England 
for preaching in the open air, became a fellow worker 
of John Wesley’s and as an itinerant missionary, 
visited America nine tjmes On his second voyage, 
accompanied by three compamons instead of reachmg 
Nova Scotia, for which they were bound they were 
driven by adverse wmds to the island of Antigua, where 
they arrived on Chnstmas^Day 17S6 This unantici 
pated event led to the commencement of a mission to 
the slaves of the West Indies, which was a means of 
much blessing * 
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Dr Coke %vas the great pioneer of Wesleyan Slethodist 
Missions When vo^gmg towards Ceylon in 1813 
along with a band of helpers he died at sea A mission 
was nevertheless, established at Ceylon by Dr Coke’s 
coadjutors, and the work has continued to prosper and 
extend. 

In 1814 John McKeimy was sent out as the first 
Methodist missionary to South Africa but on account 
of difficulties he was soon after removed to Ceylon 
In the following jear, 1815 Barnabas Shaw and his 
wife reached Cape Town, where he was forbidden by the 
Dutch to preach the Gospel Nothing daunted the 
bra\e nussiotury bought a yoke of oxen and a cart, and 
placing his wife and all his possessions in the cart, 
turned the oxen in the direction of the interior For 
tw enty seven days they journeyed and had travelled 
a distance of three hundred miles when on encamping 
for the night, they saw not far away, a company of 
Hottentots On speaking to them the missionary 
discovered that under the leadership of their chief, they 
were on their way to Cape Town for the purpose of 
findinga missionary “to teach them the great Word” as 
they expressed it How wonderful was this meeting 
on the almost illimitable veldt ' Blissionary and natives 
went together to NamaquaJand, where the foundation 
vv a. laid of a work w hicb has resulted m tens of thousands 
of converts 

These and other preliminary efforts led to the organi 
zation of the Wesleyan Methodist Sfissionary Society 
in 1816 

Work in India was bcghn at Madras m 1817, and is 
now carried on by the Society in three ecclesiastical 
districts, VIS , ^Iadras, Negapatam and Trichinopoly 
Mysore, Hyderabad, Calcutta, Lucknow and Upper 
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Bunnah are also centres of Wesleyan Methodist 
missionary effort 

In 1822 the Rev Walter X^ivry, from Sydney, visited 
Tonga, one of the group of Fnendly Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean He was followed in 1826, by the Rev. 
John Thomas and John Hutchmson the first appointed 
Wesleyan missionaries After only eight >ears of 
labour there was a wonderful work of grace in these 
Islands Amongst the converts was “Kmg George,” 
who. though formerlyafierce savage became an exem 
plary Christian ruler He was six feet four inches in 
height, of fine physique his face inspired confidence 
andhisdemeanourwas that ofagentleman AnEnglish 
admiral who visited the islands a few years ago said 
" He IS every mch a kmg ! Give him tw enty one guns I ” 
1 e , a raj’s! salute 

From these islands it was rcsohed to attempt the 
evangelization of the Fiii group and m 1S35 & beginning 
was made on the island of Lakemba, by the Revs 
^\lUlara Cross and David Cargill 
During four years labour such a measure of success 
had followed their efforts that the Revs John Hunt and 
J B Lytheweresent to Taviumi the “ Garden of Fjji ” 
About this time there arrived at Lakemba from Eng 
land the Rev James Calvert and his wife, missionaries 
sent out by the Wesleyan Soaety Mr Calvert was 
the means of doing a wonderful work m these islands of 
which a more detailed aixount is given m Part II 
Chapter XIV 

In South Africa great advances have been made by 
this Society from Capetown irrthw ards mto the Trans 
vaal Swaziland Zuloland Stellaland and British 
Bechuanaland. 

It maj here be mentioned that other branches of the 
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Methodist Church also ha\e their missionary soaeties 
The Umted Methodist Church has forty nine mis 
sionanes m the foreign field twenty five in China 
fourteen m Afnca and ten in Jamaica Also the ^Velsh 
Calvumstic "Methodists have a mission amongst the 
Khasi m India and the Primitive Methodists have 
established missions at Fernando Po Cape Colony and 
to the north of the Zambesi m Africa, 



CHAPTER XVni 
The Society of Friends 

Toi peitaps rt was lot this teasoa te was parted from, you 
for a time, that you might receive him back wholly and for ever 
yours no longer as a slave bat assomethmg better thaaa^ave 
—a brother peculiarly dear to me and even dearer to you bothas 
a servant and as Idlow Chnsban Philemon, 15, 16 (N T-hl S ) 

0 *tE of th« last messages penned by Dr Livingstone in 
the heart of Africa was as foUoivs " AM that I can say 
in my solitude is, may Heaven’s richest blessing come 
down on etery one — ^American Enghsb or Turk — ^who 
will help to heal this open sore of the world ’’—slavery 
It IS to the honour of one branch of the Church of 
Christ, and that, numerically one of the smallest, that 
It was not only the first to give its testimony against 
slaiery, but that by that very testimony it has leavened 
the entire church of Jesus Chnst and led many nations 
to declare slavery illegal 

As early as 1671, George Fo^ the founder of the 
Soaetyoi Friends visited the island of Barbadoes where 
he saw a mild form of sla\ ery and condemned it Chvners 
w ere exhorted by him to remembo- that their slaves w ere 
brethren and to tram thepi up m the fear of the Lord 
About three quarters of a century later, the soul of 
John Woolman was ‘ afflicted by the prevalence of 
sU\erjV’ m America which was to him “as a dark 
gloominess oxerhanglng the fand.” 

At this tune large numbers of negroes were beii^ 
forcibly taken from thor African homes and deported 
to the New World, m many cases ivith the most re\ oltmg 
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inhumanity Woolman’s humble tender and faithful 
dealing with slave owners belongmg to the Society of 
Friends in America was to a large extent, the means 
of freemg the Soaety from complicity with the traffic 

In England likewise, the “ Friends ” bore a faithful 
testimony against the evil, and w ere the only religious 
body winch memorialized the House of Commons on 
the subject During the Anti Slavery movement, of 
which \ViUiam ^\'i]be^^orce was the Parhamentary 
leader, they rendered conspicuous servuce to the great 
cause , and whereas formerly, the Societj stood ione 
in its protest, all the churches of Chnslendom are now 
umted m their condemnation of the inhuman trade 

The Soaety of Friends m recent years, has taken an 
active and important part m efforts on behalf of the 
oppressed in all parts of the world. 

It was not imtil the jear 1866 that the Friends’ 
Foreign Hission Assoaation was established though 
as earl) as 1833 the question of missions to foreign lands 
had brow officially teought before the Yearly Heeling 
in London and m 18^9 George Richardson of Neo 
castle “ wrote with his own bands sixty long letters ” 
upon the subject, to his fellow members The appeals 
of the Rev H flliam Ellis the Sladagascar missionary 
also aided in quickening missiouary interest throughout 
the Soaety 

The work of the Association is earned on in India 
(twenty nine missionanes) with headquarters at 
Hoshangabad in the Central Provinces, m Madagascar 
(twenty two missionanes) — ^where there has been a large 
increase m congregation^ schools*^ and other Christian 
agencies , m China in the province of Szechuan (tiurtj 
one missionanes), in Ceylon (twelve missionanes), 
and m_Syna on the Lebanoil (ten missionanes) 



CHAPTER XIX 

The China Inland Mission and other 
Missions 

And Jesus answenng suitb uoto them, Have faith m God 
Venly 1 say unto you, Whosoever shall say unto this moiintain, 
Be thou taken up and cast into the sea and shall not doubt in 
his hcaxt but shall beUeie that nhat be saith cometh to pass , 
he shall have it Therefore I say uoto you, All thiog? tvbat 
soever ye pray and ask for, bebeve that ye have recent thera, 
and ye «h^i have them — hlark xi 22 24 (R V' ) 

Thc history’ of the beginnings of the China Inland 
Mission IS, largely, the history of its founder. Dr J 
Hudson Taylor, uhose father, an earnest and successful 
evangelist, u as deeply moved by the spiritual needs of 
that great empire As be could not himself hope to 
go abroad as a missionary, he prayed that if God should 
gi\ e him a son, he might be led to devote his life to the 
evangelization of Chma. This prayer, offered before 
the birth of J Hudson Taylor, was answered in due 
tune 

“ The effectual fervent jnayer " of his mother and 
sister resulted in Hudson Taylor’s conversion when He 
was about fifteen years of age, and some months 
afterwards, he was led to dedicate himself to God, 
“Well do I remember,” he* says, “as m unreserved 
consecration 1 put myseW, my life, my fnends, my all, 
-upon the altar, the deep solemnity that came over my 
soul with the assurance that my offering w as accepted,” 
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After completing his medical studies, and at the same 
time recemng that'’more important spintual trainmg 
and equipment from the Greatest of all Teachers, he 
sailed for China in September 1853, arriving at Shanghai 
on March 1st, 1854 For a period of seven years he 
laboured in China in association with the Rev Dr. 
Medhurst, of the London Missionary Society, the Rev 
J. S Burdon, of the Church Missionary Society (after- 
wards Bishop of Victoria, Hong Kong), the Rev W. C 
Bums, of the English Presbyterian Dlission, and others 
111 health necessitated his return to England m 1S60 
This seemed a great tnal, particularly as he was informed 
by medical advisers that for jears to come his return 
to China was impossible. 

The w aitmg period, however, gave him the opportunity 
of considecmg the needs of China as a whole , and. for 
several years he was engaged m conjunction with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society m the revision of the 
New Testament in the coUoqmal dialect of Ningpo 

During the whole of these years the needs of Chin& lay 
heavily on his heart and mind , much prayer was offered, 
and earnest consultations held with friends 

“ On Sunday, June 25th 1S65,” he says, “ unable to 
bear the sight of a congregation of a thousand or more 
Christian people rejoicing m their own secunty, while 
milhons were perishingfor lack of knowledge, I w andered 
out on the sands (at Brighton) alone, m great spintual 
agony , and there the Lord conquered my unbehef, 
and I surrendered myself to God for this service I 
told Him that all the issues and consequences must 
rest w itb Him , that as Hil, servant* it w as mine to obey 
and to follow Him — His to direct, to care for, and to 
guide me and those who might labour with me Need 
I say that peace at once flowedmto my burdened heart ” 
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In -that same year ihe China Inland "Mission was 
organized having the loUowmg three gvndmgpnnciples 

1 No denonunational test is applied to missionary 
candidates the possession of an evangelical scnptnial 
faith being the chief requisite 

2 Spiritual preparation is the essential Educa 
tional equipment though important not essential 

3 No direct appeal for funds is ever to be made to 
men nor must missionaries reckon upon a fixed salary 
but both mission and missionaries must look to God 
for the supply of all their need. 

As the Mission is international as well as inter 
denominational missionaries from all the principal 
denominations have been sent out by it from the United 
Ivingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and also from 
Finland Sweden Norway Denmark Germany the 
United States Canada Australia and New Zealand. 

At the time when the mission was organized there 
were only ninety seven missionaries m the whole of 
China. Since then the whole of the unoccupied provinces 
ha\e been entered and the number of missionaries m 
China has very largely increased. 

At the close of xqio the China Inland Mission had 
968 missionaries in Chma 215 stations 840 out stations 
1 043 chapels 8 hospitals 46 dispensaries 59 opium 
refuges and more than 271 day and boarding schools 
\nth about 5 844 scholar^ 

Since the commencement of the Jlission 36 500 
Chinese ha\e been received into Church fellowship 
In 1910 there were 25155 commumcant members 
of whom 2 837 weA added«dunng the year 
During the Boxer rising in 1900 the mission suffered 
terribly through loss of life and projierty ^o fewer 
thanfiftj eight of its amssionanes and twenty one of 
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their chfldren lost their bves, besides man} native 
Christians 


The Satvation Army 

The \\ork of the Salvation Army in Non Christian 
lands be^n m India m 1882 At the present time 
its operations are earned on in Tra\ancore, Madras, 
the Telegu Country, Calcutta, the United Proiinces, 
the Punjab, Gujerat, Rajputana, Panch Mahals Bomba} , 
the Marathi country , and also in Ceylon 

On the island of Java, amongst the Chinese, and 
amongst the poor and needy, the army is engaged m its 
evangelistic and benehcent work. 

In Japan, too, in addition to the usual evangehstic 
agencies, the Army has a rescue borne for thebdp of girls, 
who, in many cases, are sold to a life of sm. 

In zgio a beginning was made in Korea. 

Amongst some of the natiie tnbes of Cape Colony, 
in Mashonaland and on the Rand in South Africa 
missionary and rescue work is being \Tgorously prose* 
cuted. 

The North Africa Mission formed m 18S1, and re- 
modelled m 1883, seeks to reach the ilohammedans 
in that part of the ^ck continent Its fields of labour 
are Algeria, Alorocco Tunis and borthem Arabia, 

The Regions Be}ond 'M^ionarj’ Union, who«e 
headquarters are the East London Institute for Home 
and Foreign Missions, Harlej House, Bow, London, 

E , maintains the Cango«Balolo hlission, \vith 4I 
missionaries and 8 stations In South Amenca “ the 
Neglected Continent,” it carries on the Peruvian Mission, 
with 18 missionanes and 4 sfettions , the Argentine 
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Mission, with 15 missionanes and 6 stations; the 
Colombia Mission with 2 missionanes and i station; 
and m India, the Behar Mission, with 14 missionanes 
and 4 stations 

The South Africa Genial Mission was founded in the 
year i888 Like the China Inland Mission it is inter 
denominational Its aim is threefold — 

(1) To evangelize the heathen 

(2) To rouse the Christian Church to a hoher life 

(3) To aid existing evangelical missions and churches 
In the comparatively short penod of twenty years 

great progress has been made Many stations have 
been opened, for the most part along the south east 
coast of Afnca, extending from Cape Town to the north 
of the Zambesi River The most northerly station 
IS Lulwe, in British Central Afnca. 



CHAPTER XX 
Missions to the Jews 

To the Jew first — Romans i i6 

Although Chnstiamty came through the medium of the 
Hebrew race, and the Saviour Himself, His first disciples, 
the first Christian martyrs and the first apostles, were 
Jews , yet after the earliest period of the Chnstian era, 
but few efforts were made to reach the Jews with the 
Gospel On the contrary, m the middle ages, the Jews 
passed through great persecutions, and endured inhuman 
cruelties m almost every country of Europe, Asia and 
northern Africa 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century no 
organized effort had yet been made to Christianise the 
jews One hundred years later there were 28 British 
societies with 481 missionaries at 120 stations; 20 
European societies with 40 missionaries at 29 stations , 
32 Amencan missions, w ith 80 missionaries at 47 stations , 
9 societies in other countries, ivith 47 missionaries at 
17 stations Total — 89 societies, with 648 nussionanes 
at 213 stations 

In the year 1801, 3 Christian Jew named Frey, a 
student of Berlm, responded to the mutation of the 
London Missionary Soaetf which ‘designated him for 
Africa WTule in London, however, he was deeply 
impressed bj’ the deplorable spiritual condition of his 
compatriots, and asked to be allowed to labour amongst 
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Presbytenan minister in London, was led to the 
Saviour. 

The Presbytenan Churches in Scotland — Established 
and Free^ontmue to carry on missionary u ork amongst 
the Jews, as also do the Presbytaian Churches oi England 
and Ireland. 

In 1842 the British Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel among the Jeivs was founded in London by 
evangelical Christians It began with four agents and 
has now upwards of one hundred who work amongst 
the Jcv s m England, Germany, Austria, Kussia. Turkey 
and Palestine 

In 1876 the Mildmay Mission to the Jews was com- 
menced by Mr John Wilkinson Its operations are 
chiefly m London, but work is also earned on m 
Pomerania, Bohemia, Austria Hungary, Galicia, North 
Aihca, Morocco and Russia 

There are also other English Societies 

It is computed that the number of Jewish baptisms 
during the nmeteentb century was no le^s than 
224 000, being in the proportion of one to every 120 of 
the Jewish race 



CHAPTER XXI 


The British and Foreign Bible Society and 
other Bible Societies 

The "Word oI tlie Lord cndnreth lor ever — i Peter i 25 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My Word shall not 
pass away —Matthew xmv 35 

In one oi the piincipal business thoioughfares of London, 
almost under the shadow of St Paul s Cathedral, stands 
a building ol noble proportions which, in some respects, 
IS the most « onderful budding in the world In it there 
are treasures of priceless worth From it in a constant, 
never ending stream, pass out to the very ends of the 
earth “ leaves of the tree of life which are for the healing 
of the nations ” This building is the home of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society Its foundation was 
laid on June nth, 1866 by the then Prince of Wales 
(afterwards His Majesty l6ng Edward the Seventh), 
on a day when “ the sun shone brightly *’ Two 
thousand people were gatl^ered together within a spacious 
amphitheatre for this important and significant event 
It IS said to have been through a bttle Welsh girl 
named Maiy Jones that this great Society was first 
brought into being* ^ 

In her eagerness to become the possessor of a Bible, 
this bttle girl trudged barefoot over the Welsh mountains, 
a distance of about twenty five miles, to the home of the 
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Rev Thomas Charles, of Bala, and having obtained 
the much desired book she walked home agam, having 
accomplished a journey of about fifty miles When next 
Mr Charles attended the meeting of the recently formed 
Religious Tract Society in London, he mentioned this 
incident, and asked the Committee to consider how the 
need for Bibles m Wales might be met The Secretary 
of the Society, Re\ Joseph Hughes, said “ Surely 
a Societj might be formed for the purpose , and if for 
Wales, why not also for the Empire and the world.” 
This suggestion bore fmit in the formation of the British 
and Foreign Bible Soaetj on March yth, 1804. 

Like the Rehgious Tract Soaety {founded ilayi799)* 
out of which it sprang the Bntisb and Foreign Bible 
Society was one of the fruits of the E\ angelical Revival 
Amongst its founders were ILord Teignmouth (its first 
President) til tarn WDberforce, Charles Grant, Granville 
Sharp, Thomas Babington, Zachary Jlacaulay andHeniy 
and John Thornton. 

In 1771 John W’esley had published a xolume of his 
sermons ^nth a preface written by himself, in which the 
^ollo^Tl^g words appear “ I am a creature of a day, 
passmg through life as an arrow through the air I am 
a spirit come from God and returning to God, jmt hoier 
mg oxer the great gulf, till a few moments hence I am 
no more seen ' I drop into an unchangeable eternity ’ 

I want to know one thing — ^|he way to beaxen — boxr 
to land safe on that happy shore God Himself has 
condescended to teach the xxuy , for this very end He 
came from heax en. He hath written it doxvn m a book. 
Oh,gixe me that book' any pfice gixemethebook 
of God I ” 

That xvhich John Wesiqr had so earnestly desired 
IS fulfilled by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
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whose sole object is to “ encourage the i\ider circulation 
ot the Holy Scriptures without mite or comment” 

Its Committee and officers represent the t'AO great 
sections of Engbsh Chnstiaraty, vtz , the Church of 
Er^Iand and the Free Churches 
In 1804 the Bible was circulated m about forty living 
languages, and was thus brought inthm the reach of 
tw o tenths of mankind One hundred j ears afterw ards, 
mainly through the efforts of this Society, it could be 
read, in whole or m part, ui four hundred and thirty 
languages and dialects, understood altogether by seven 
tenths of mankind 

Closely allied with this noble Soaety are (i) The 
Jvational Bible Society of Scotland, formed in 1S61 by 
a union of earlier Scottish Societies , and (2) The 
American Bible Society, organized m New York m 1816 
Both these Societies have co operated with the parent 
Society-~the Scottish, m translations of the Scriptures 
into Eflk (Old Calabar), Malay. Chinyangia \i^en li, 
Korean, Tannesc and Japanese, — the American, intrans- 
lations into % arious Oriental languages including both 
ancient and modern Syriac, Arraeno Turkish, Hebrew 
Spamsh, Arabic, Armeman, Turkish, Bulgarian and 
Persian Chinese, Siamese and Japanese 

Other Bible Societies engaged m similar w ork are the 
Hibernian, Danish, Netherlands, Norwegian, German, 
French and Swoss 

The Tnmtanan Bible Society, founded m 1831, has 
for its object the cuculation of translations made only 
from the original Scriptures 

The Bible Translation Society, estabbshed in 1840, 
w orks m connecUoa with tbeVussionanes of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, whom it aids in their translations of 
the Scriptures into the languages of the East 



CHAPTER XXn 


The Religious Tract Society and other Pure 
Literature Societies 

A word spoken mdaeseason faowgoodlsit — Proverbsxv 25 

A word fitly spoked is like apples of gold 10 pictures of silver 
— Proberbs xxy 1 1 

In the Life of Rowland HiU by WtUiam Jones itisstated 
that “ In the year 1799 the Rev George Burder 
mentioned to Rowland HiU his wish to fom a Society 
for the publication of small and cheap religious boolcs 
The design was at once approved by Mr Hill and after 
the ^Iissionary Sermon preached at Surrey Chapel in 
that jcar, Mr Burder from the pulpit requested the 
attendance of the ministers present in the \estry 
There he unfolded lus plan — ^when it was agreed to have 
an adjourned meeting on the following morning, the 9th 
Slay, at St Paul's Coffee House The friends met 
under the Presidency of Mr Thomas Wilson, and the 
matter was further discussed. At an adjourned meeting 
held on the same day, Mr ifill was called to the chair, 
when the rules ot the Society were adop*^ed On this 
occasion he dxsplajed much of his native humour He 
objected to the term. “ Religtotts ‘Tract Society,” and 
wished ‘ Christian ’ to be ^bstituted , but his objection 
was overruled" Mr Hill “was not only the steady 
Inend of the Society for more than thirtyyears but just 
9* 
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before his death he preswited two hundred pounds to 
Its funds ” 

Such w ere the begumuigs of a Society, which, during 
upwards of one hundred years, has been the left hand 
of missions, as the British and Foreign Bible Soaety 
has been the right hand. Both Societies have loyally 
worked together to further the spread of the Gospel 
in tvery part of the world. It is to the undying honour 
of the Religious Tract Society that from its Committee, 
and from its first Secretary, as we have seen, came 
the first proposab to estabhsh a Society “ to promote 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures in foreign 
countries, and m those parts of the British doimmons 
for which adequate proinsion is not made, it being 
understood that no English translation of the Scriptures 
shall be gratuitously circulated by the Society m Great 
Britain." 

Fromitst ery beginning theConimittee of the Religious 
Tract Society has been composed of equal numbers of 
Churchmen and Nonconformists the object bemg to 
circulate rehgious books and treatises throughout the 
British Dommions and m foreign countries 

At the present time it spreads the gospel of Christ in 
no few er than tw o hundred and fifty languages. Grants 
of money, paper efectrotj'pes and pubhcations, are 
made to missionaries of all denominations 
As to the \ alue of this kind of service the w ords of the 
Rev Griffith John ofChina maybequoted “Wecannot 
dispense with them (tracts) in our attempts to evan 
gelue the people Every copy of the Bible given away 
to the heathen sbotAd be accompanied by a tract, ex 
plaimtig terms, giving some Account of the book, and 
furnishuig a statement of the cardinal doctrines taught 
therein.” 
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The American Tract Society was formed m New York 
in 1825, by a union of several previou«ly existing organi 
zations Its work is earned on at about seventy different 
stations m the nominally Christian, the Jlohammedan, 
and the heathen world 

The Chnstian Vemacolar Education Society for 
India was established m 18^8 “ as a memorial of the 
Lord’s mercy m preserving India during the great Indian 
mutmy ” The object it has in view is “ to improv e the 
education of the lower classes in their own languages” 
It does this in three ways (i) by traimng teachers , 
(2) by imparting Christian mstniction in the native 
schools of Bengali (3) by publishing good Christian 
literature 

Native young men, of whom the greater part are 
Christians are being trained for the important office of 
teacher at the training institutions, one at Ahmadnagar 
theotber at DmdiguL The publications consist of small 
tracts and books cheap portable and attractive, and 
also pure and Christian Uterature for educated Hmdoos 
Dr John Murdoch was the founder of this most useful 
Society 

The Christian Literature Sooelj for Chma w as founded 
in 1887 Its first name was ‘ The Society for the 
Diffusion of Chnstian and General Knowledge among 
the Chmese ” It has as its motto “ Chnslian 
literature should be co exten^ve with the works of God, 
and commensurate with the need- of man ” In 1909 
it was incorporated at Shanghai. Dr Timothy Richard 
IS its General Secretary, and it has an editonal staff of 
three missionaries set ap^ by thAr respective soacties 
for its work By its pubncations on western knowledge 
m a Christian setting, this Society has performed most 
efficient service m preparing, the way for the present 
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awakening m China, and m guiding that vast empire 
during the present great cnsis in its history 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has 
already been mentioned It publishes Bibles, New 
Testaments and Prayer Books , also tracts and other 
religious works m many languages, and makes hberal 
grants to missionaries of the Church of England 



CHAPTER XXIII 
Medical Missions 

And Jesos went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the kuigdom, and healing all manner 
of sickness and all manner of disease among the people And 
his fame went throughout all Syria and they brought unto 
him all sick people that were taken with divers diseases and 
torments, and those which were possessed with devils, and those 
which were Iona tic, and those that had the palsy, and He 
healed them —Matt iv 23, 24 

At the begumiog of the nineteenth century there was not 
a single medical missionary in the foreign missron field. 
At the close of that century more than five hundred 
men and women, who through study and training bad 
become qualified to practise medicme, were engaged m 
medical mission work among the heathen. 

It was not until 1841 that the first steps were taken in 
the direction of the training of medical missionaries 
In that jear the Rev Peter Parker, MJD , an Amencan 
medical missionary , w ho for many y ears had laboured 
successfully m Ct^a, paid a \Tsit to Edmburgh ; Dr 
Parker was there the guest i?f the celebrated Dr Aber 
crombie, who became so mterested m Mhat his visitor 
told him about his work m China, that he invited a 
number of friends to his house m order that they hear 
from Dr Parker’s own hp^ what his experience had been 
of the V alue of medical missionary w ork. 

The result was the formation, on November 3otb, 
1841, of the Edmburgh Association for sending Medical 
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Aid to Foreign Countnea In 1843 the name was changed 
to the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society This 
Society IS undenominational m its constitution and pnn 
ciples In its early years its somewhat meagre resources 
were used in efforts to awaken an interest m the cause 
of medical missions ’ 

In 1853 the work of trainmg fully quahfied medical 
men was begun by providing suitable candidates with 
“ a full medical and surgical education at the University, 
or E^tra Mural School of Medicme , and also a thorough 
practical trammg m the various departments of mis 
sionary work,” 

Candidates for this training must satisfy the Board — 

1 That the love of Cbnst constrams them to engage 
iti this service 

2 That thev have a good general education and 
possess evangelistic gifts 

3 That they require the Society s aid to prepare for 
the work 

4 That they are wilhng when they shall have 
finished their studies and obtained their legal quah 
fications to go wherever their services as medical 
missionaries may be required. 

This work is now earned on in the Livingstone 
Memorial Aledical Missionary Training Institution which 
was erected in 1887 at a cost of ten thousand pounds 
In connection with the Society there is another Trammg 
Institution for natives at Agra India Successful 
medical missions are also earned on by the Edinburgh 
Society at Nazareth and Damascus ^ 

The London Medfcal Missionary Society was formed 
in 1878 and m 1883 it begaif to educate suitable young 
men as medical missionaries 
The urgent need of many millions of women and chil 
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dren in the East led to the estabbsbment, in the jear 
i8So, of the Zenana Aledical College in London for the 
purpose of training Chnstian women to be medical 
nussjonanes This institution is on an unsectanan 
basis, and those ladies who have completed their medical 
course ha\ e been sent out b> various missionary societies 
to India, Cejlon, China, Syria, Africa or elsewhere 

Livingstone College, Lejton Essex, was estabhshed 
in the year 1893 by Dr C E Harford, who had himself 
been a medi(^ missionary on the unhealthy west 
coast of Africa. Its purpose is to teach missionanes 

1 How to care for their own health and the health 
of their fellow tnisaionanes when far from medical aid. 

2 How to deal with the more simple diseases of 
the natives of the country in which they are worlang 

Special attention is demoted to Central Africa and 
other tropical climates Lectures are giien on soch 
aubiects as Clothing, Food and Sanitation in the Tropics , 
Malaria, MaJanal Parasites and Mosqmtoes , Aledicine 
m the Tropics etc 

Many missionaries who have bad the advantage of 
a course at this College, have borne testimony to the 
value of such instruclioD, in their respective fields 
of labour Such students are not allowed to call 
themselves doctors. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
Women’s Missionary Societies 

The Lord gave the word 

The vromea who tell the tidiogs ate a great host — Psalm 
xvm II (Variorum Bible) 

There is no mote thrilling chapter m the history of 
missions than that which records what the Gospel of 
Christ has done for woman On the other hand, woman 
has been degraded almost all the norld over by sm, 
superstition and false religions Chnstian women, 
therefore, have been led to take a large share m efforts 
which have for their object the evangeli2ation and up 
lifting of their less favoured sisters 
In many Eastern lands women are secluded m zenanas 
and harems, and early in the history of modern missions 
the problem of teachmg them presented itself The 
wives of missionaries, in many instances, were the 
pioneers in this work, and richly deserve to be held in 
honour for the gracious unobtrusive i\ork they have 
done When, however, oppoituiutves increased, and 
doors, long shut, were opened, it became necessary to 
supplement their valuable service by means of other 
women workers, speaally tramed and equipped. 

In 3835 a nussilnary lady succeeded m obtaining 
access to a native household tn Calcutta, at a tim e when 
the obstacles to such admission were almost insuperable 
This lady was connected with the Society for Promoting 
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Female Education iti the East, %hich had been formed 
in J834 “ to give instruction to women m the Zenanas 
of India and m their owm homes in China ” 

This IS the oldest Zenana Soaety m existence At first 
it was unable to carry out its purpose for the reason 
that “ those pnson homes were locked and double- 
barred.” The Society, therefore, gave its attention to 
school woik, especially amongst the children of the 
poorer classes of India and China and that work has 
extended to Cejlon, Japan, the Straits Settlements, 
Africa. Egj’pt, Palestme, Turkey in Europe and Persia. 

Throughout its career this Society has firmly adhered 
to the principles with which It began, vtz , “ full and free 
instruction in the Scriptures which alone can make wise 
unto salvation, for dU; education without the Bible, 
for none ” Aledical missions have also become part of 
its work. 

In 1852 the Indian Normal School and Instruction 
Society, or the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, 
was established. A young Hmdu lady bad been led 
to the Saviour simply through reading the Bible She 
died a Chnstian at the age of seventeen Hearmg of this, 
some Enghsh Chnstian ladies decided to commence a 
Traming School in which Eurasian teachers (1 « of 
mixed European and Asiatic parentage) might be pre- 
pared for work m the Zenanas, which, it was hoped 
might soon be opened to Christian teachers 

In response to a request for dsm table person to under 
take the leadership of such a school, the late Dowager 
Lady Kinnaird sent out the Misses Suter — two sisters — 
who m 1852 began the Normal School in Calcutta. 
The work of this Society has been gradually extended 
into the three Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and 
and l^Iadras, where, m addition to the training of 
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teachers, Zenana visiting, female schools, visiting 
by native Bible women and medical mission work 
are carried on 

In 1880 some members of the Committee retired 
and formed the Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society, while Lady KmnaiTd and the rest of the Com- 
mittee adhered to the original imdenommational Society 
This Society, which v. orks ui close connection with the 
Church Missionary Society, carries on an extensive 
w orh m N orth and South India, the PuTqah, J apan and 
China. 

As the operations of the two Societies are, mainly, 
m different parts of the foreign fields, there is no over- 
lapping, while, as a consequence of the reparation, 
there has been a great extension of the work. 

Other societies which have similar objects m view, are 
I. The Wesleyan Alissionary Society, Ladies’ 
Auxdiary, established m 1859 whose spheres of labour 
are Ceylon. India, China and Africa 

2 The British Syrian Schools and Bible Mission, 
founded in i860, by Mrs Bowen Thompson, for the 
purpose of bringing the knowledge of the Gospel to the 
neglected women of Damascus and the towns and 
villages of the Lebanon and Anti Lebanon 

3 The Ladies’ Association in connection with the 
Baptist Jlissionary Soaety, established in 186S, which 
labours m the North west provinces of India, in Bengal, 
Madras and the Punjab 

4 The Female Assoaation fi^ Promoting Chnstiaiuty 
among the Women of the East, formed m 1873, m con 
nection with the In^ Presbjdenan Church, whose work 
IS at Surat, Ahmedabad and^Borsad, in India, 

5 The Women’s Missionary Association of the 
Presbyterian Church of &igland, established m 1878, 
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and having stations m China at Swatow , Amoy, Formosa, 
Ha ka country and Smgapore, and, in India, at Rampor, 
Bauleah, Bengal 

The Zenana Jledical College for the traming of Chris 
tian uomen as medical missionaries, has already been 
mentioned m the chapter on ifedical l^Iissioos 



CHAPTER XXV 
American Missionary Societies 

And they beckoned unto tbeir partners which were in the 
other ship that they should come and help them And they 
came and fiUed both the ships — v 7 

Blest be the be that binds 
Oni hearts mi Chnsban lo-ve 
The icllowship ol toadied miads 
Is like to that above 

J Fawcett 

The English speakmg race on the other side of the 
Atlantic has nobly co operated with its kindred m the 
British Isles, in sending forth missionaries to almost 
e\er> part of the world. 

The first English Colony m the New World was 
founded m 1584 by Sir Walter Raleigh and named by 
him Virginia after his Roj al Mistress (Queen Elizabeth) 
By him, too ivas given the first recorded missionary 
donation of one hundred pounds for the purpose of 
spreading the Gospel in that colony 
In 1620 the Pilgrim Fathers reached New Plymouth, 
farther to the north, and^ttled there, estabbshing 
friendly relations with the native Indians 
In 1649 Cromwell established the " Corporation for 
the Propagation of the Gospel m New England,” which 
for many jears si^iported EUot. the Maybews and 
other nu«siouanes S 

In r6S2 ttiUiam Penn fotinded PhQadelphia in the 
part of North America named after him Pennsjivama. 
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and entered upon that relationship ^vlth his American 
neighbours ^^hlch one historian has declared “is one 
of the few things m history on w hich w e can dw ell with 

unallowed pleasure and satisfaction." t 
In 1734. John Sergeant, a tutor of Yale College, became 
a true missionary of the New England Corporation to 
the Indians in Massachusetts His work was continued 
by Jonathan Edwards until the latter became President 
of Prmceton College 

Pnncipal Edwards wrote the Life of Da\id Brainerd, 
missionary of the Scottish Propagation Society to the 
Delaware Indians — a man mighty m prayer, full of 
the Holy Spint and greatly used of God during a short 
three years’ ministry, in the conversion of the Red 
Indians He died m 1747 at the age of thirty, and his 
work was earned on by tus brother J ohn 
With the view of meeting the spmtual needs of 
the colomsts the Church of England Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel ^ra5 estabhshed m 
1701, and in the following year its first two mis 
sionanes reached Boston. It was m connection with 
this Society that John Weslev laboured in Georgia 
from 1736 to 1738 

In 1773 war broke out between Great Bntam and her 
Amencan colomes On the 4th July, 1776, the 
celebrated Declaration of^udependence was adopted 
by the representatn es of the ^olonists The w ar ended 
in 1781, and in the following year the Independence of 
the United States of America was acknowledged by 
Great Britain. 

The re\uval moiement which wA attended by such 
momentous results m the ^ntish Isles, was felt also in 
t Quoted m ' The Uissionaey Expanaoa of the Reforined 
Churches *' by Re\ J A Graham, A., p 45 
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America, and soon after the formation of missionary 
societies in England, ptdiminary steps in the same 
direction were taken in America 
A Chnstian mother of Connecticut, dedicated to the 
I^rd, for rmssionaiy work, her little boy, Samuel J 
Mills His conversion took place during his young 
manhood \Vhile attendu^ Wilbams College, Massa 
chusetts, he was filled with missionary enthusiasm, which 
be sought to communicate to his fellow students 
Finding four others like minded, these five talked, 
prayed and drew up a “ constitution ” setting forth 
their willingness to go as missionaries to the heathen 
On the day when this “constitution” was to be 
adopted, m order to insure privacy, these five young 
men walked out into the open country A shower of 
tain caused them to seek for shelter behind a stack of 
hay, where they completed their transaction mth the 
X-ofd. Their names were Samuel J Hills, James 
Richards, Francis L Robbins, Harvey Loomis and 
Byram Green 

This was the celebrated “ Haystack Meeting ” which 
took place in i8o5, and was the beginning of modem 
missionary enterpnse m the VJmtcd States 
Shortly after, Mdis went to Andover Theological 
Seminary*, where others joined the Society, one of whom 
was Adomram Judson 

In i8io a petition wa.^*addressed to the General 
Association of Independent Mimsters by some of these 
young men, asking' whether they might expect support 
from a missionary society in this country (United States), 
or must commit the^isehes to the direction of a European 
Society” e 

This movement led to the formation, in the same year, 
„of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
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Missions which in 1812 sent forth Judson and four 
other ordained missionaries to India. 

While on the \ojage to India Judson and Rice joined 
the denomination of Baptists This fact led to the 
inauguration m 1S14 of the Amencan Baptist 
Missionary Union. 

The Alethodist Episcopal Society was formed m 
2819 

In 1821 the Protestant Episcopal Church organised 
its Domestic and Foreign Missionaij Society 

Reference has already been made to the various 
Presbyterian Missionary Boards m America (Part I 
Chapter XIV) and there are numerous other kindred 
societies 

The large and influential Women s Societies connected 
unth the various Boards of Missions are an unnistak 
able proof of the deep interest shown by the Christian 
sisterhood of the Umted States in the evangelization of 
the world 

The missionary operations of the American, societies 
cover a wide area and present some unique features 
such as the work of the Amencan Board m Turkey 
of the Baptists in Burmah of the Presbytenans in 
Syna and of the Protestant Episcopalians in China 
Bishop Schereschewskj (a converted Jew) of the last 
named Society completecLjn 1875 a translation of the 
Old Testament from the onginal Hebrew into Chinese 
Concermng this version it has been said — 

The Old Testament has been translated by him out 
of the ongmal Hebre\v into a language understood by a 
population four times as large as m all the Umted States. 
The work of itself is one ‘of the grandest monuments 
which the humannundhas ever created and is one of the 
noblest trophies of missionary zeal and learning 
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imssionaiy has done «hen he made the b.h” “ 
the Mandarin tongue and herajd LutsSka,"’’ ” 
nearly half a hemisphere.” “ salvation over 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Missionary Societies on the Continent of 
Europe 

*' \Vho arc these who come amongst us, 

Stmogen to oar speech asd ways ? 

Pasaog by our joys and treasures, 

Sinnng to the darkest days f 
Are they pQgniiis jouro^ing on 
From a land we have not knows ? ” 

We are come irom a iar country, 

From a land bej-ond the sun , 

We are come trum that great glory 
Round our Cods etei^ tl:^ne, 

'Thence we come and Uuther go , 

Here no resbog place we know 

‘'^^'herefore are ye come amongst ns 
From the glory to the gloom ? ” 

Chrut ID glory breathed vnthin us 
Life, liis bfe, and bid us come. 

Here as hnog spnngs to b^— 

Fountaius of that life are we 

T P In * Hjmns of Ter Steegen, Suso 
, ^ and others,"by Francca Bo-an 

As account has already been given of the remarkable 
missionarj' detelopment of the Moravian Church 
(Part I , Chapter X ). and mention has also been made 
of the Darush Halle mission to ‘rranquebar, India, in 
1705 (Part I. Chapter IX.) 

About the same time the heart of a Norwegian pastor, 
Hans Egede. was deeply stirred when thmlong of the 
11/ 
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needs of those who lived on the inhospitable shores of 
Greenland, Hundreds of years before, some Norse 
Christian people had settled in Greenland , but for about 
two hundred jears nothing had been heard of their 
descendants 

For a long time Egede’s desire to go to these people 
was resisted by his wife, but this opposition was at 
length overcome, and his wife became wiUmg to facer 
along Vrith her husband the hardships and isolation 
incidental to a missionary’s life 
After much hesitation this mission was undertaken 
by the Dano Norwegian gQ\emment who, in 1721, 
sent out along wntb Egede a trading expedition After 
ten 5 ears it was proposed to abandon the enterprise , 
but through the mftucnce of Count Zinzendorf— who at 
that time was present at the coronation of Christian 
VI in Copenbagen—it was decided to continue it 
Egede himself remained m Greenland for hiteen years, 
after which he returned with impaired health to Copen 
hagen His work was continued by his son and others 
The mission is carried on at the present day 
The Damsh Missionary Society (Lutheran) began its 
operations in 1S63 and has missionaries m South Arcot, 
Madras, and on the Shervany HiUs India, 

In the Dutch Colonies early attempts were made to 
evangehie tbe subject races In Ce>lon, in 1642, the 
Reformed religion was estfthshed and natives were 
required to conform in orda- to obtain civil emplo>ment 
This attempt to force ChnsUamty upon the people 
ended in failure 

The Netherlands ^flsslonaIy Society was established 
in 1797 largely through Dr eVanderkemp— afterwards 
a missionary m South Africa under the London Mis 
sionary Soaet j — andhascamedon Us w ork in the Mala\ 
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Archij>elago, m the tsianda of Ambojma and 

Ceicbw 

In later jears the movement of this Society m a 
rationalistic direction has led to the formation of more 
evangelical sodctics fa ffoIIincL 

The Dutch Missionary Societ>, founded at Rotterdam 
in z8sg, “consists of members who confess that the 
Lord Jesus Chnst is their Saviour, who prove their 
profession by their life, and who refuse to co operate 
with those who do not believe that Jesus is the Son of 
God ’’ 

Its sphere of work is m Western Java among the 
Sudanese, where the prevailmg rehgion is Mohamme 
danism Notwithstanding much opposition, its mis 
stonanes have met with a considerable measure of success 
The Dutch Reformed Missionary Society, formed at 
Amsterdam m 1859. was ongioally intended to reach 
the Jews in the Dutch colonies, and through them the 
heathen and Mohammedans Owing however to the 
opposition of Jews in Holland the sanction of the 
Government co^d not be obtained to this project, and. 
therefore, it was determined to begm work among the 
heathen and Mohammedans in the island of Java. 

The Utrecht Missionary Soaety, founded in 1859 
carries on its work in the Dutch parts of New Guinea 
The Mennonite Soaety for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in the Dutch coloni^^ founded in 1849 has fields 
of labour in Java and Sumatra 
Reference has already been made to the keen mission 
ary zeal shown by the German “ Pietists “ and to the 
influence exerted upon his staden\s at Halle by August 
Herman Francke Profqfsor of Theology at the Uni 
versity there (See chap IX) 

The first German Alissionaiy Society, however was 
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that founded m 1815 by German and Swiss Chnstians 
and entitled The Basel Evangelical Missionary 
Society tor the purpose of educating young men for 
the service of Dutch and English Missionary Societies ’ 
In the early days of the English Church Missionary 
Societj when great difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining tmssionaries most of the students trained at 
Basel entered the service of that Society 
In addition to the training home at Basel where there 
are usually about eighty students mission work is 
earned on by this Society in India China and West 
Africa 

The Berlin Society for carrying on Evangelical 
Missions among the heathen was formed in 1827 by an 
amalgamation of those alread5 in existence in Berlm 
Halle among the Moravian brethren end at Basel It 
carries on an extensive work in '^onlh and Central 
Africa (Cape Colony British Kaffirland Orange Rn er 
Colon> The Transvaal and Natal) and on a smaller 
scale in China 

The Rhenish Missionary Society established in 1828 
by a confederation ol four small societies has its spheres 
of labour m South Afnca Sumatra Borneo Nias China 
and New Guinea. 

In 1836 an evangelical Lutheran pastor formerly a 
pnest of the Roman Catholic Church named John 
Ev’angehst Gossner brouglfc into existence a Soaety 
on somewhat different lines from the others He 
believed that like Paul at one part of his career 
mi.£ionanes of the present day should mawitam them 
selv es — a principle w ifich ultimately pr o\ ed univ orkabl e 
Gossner instructed young ai;|isans m the Scriptures 
endeavoured to lead them into deeper experiences 
in personal piety and sent them out m considerable 
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numbers to India Amongst tlic Kols of Chota Nagpore 
their labours were followed bj great ingatherings of 
natnc con\crts Owing hotte\cr. to dissensions 
amongst the missionaries, about sesen thousand of these, 
at their own request, were, in ifiSg received into the 
Church of England bj Bishop Mdman, acting on beluolf 
of the Society for the ^opagation of the Gospel 
Gossner’s Mission, at the present lime, has two spheres 
of labour in India, tir , Chota Nagpore in the Bengal 
Presidency, and the Ganges Vallcj 
Since the death of the Founder, in 1858, a Board 
of Administration has earned on the Society 
Other German Societies are — 

The North Gennan, founded m 1836, and labouring 
in New Zealand and M'est Africa 
The Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran, also founded m 
1836 and labouring in South India. This Society, in 
1847, O'er the whole property of the Mission ong* 
mall) commenced at Tranquebar by Zicgenbalg and 
Plutschau In the Tamil country the foundation of 
a native independent Lutheran Church has been laid 
the first Tamil Sjmod being held at Tanjore in 16S7 
The Hermannsburg Lutheran Jlission dates from z 849 > 
when it was established in Hermannsburg by Pastor 
Ludwig Harms Its missionaries are at work in 
Zululand Basutoland {Africa), India Australia and 
New Zealand. '* 

Other Societies in the European contment are — 

The Pans Society for Evangelical Missions founded 
in Pans in 1822 and labouring in South Africa amongst 
the Basutos of whom more th^ five thousand have 
been brought to the knpwledge of the truth It has 
also missions in East and West Africa Tahiti and 
Jfadagascar 
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The Finland Missionary Society, formed in 1S59, 
whose field of labour is amongst the Ondonga Tnbe 
in the Ovambo country, S W Africa 
The Swedish Evangdical National Society, established 
in 1856, for home mission work m Sweden, but which, 
in 1862, extended its work to the heathen The foreign 
mission work of this Society is in East Africa and the 
Central Provinces of India 
Missions of the Free Churches of French Switzerland, 
consisting of the Free Church of the Canton of Vaud 
(1874). ^-iid the Free Churches of Neuchatel and Geneva 
(rSSj), which have united for missionary purposes 
Their stations are in the Transvaal territorj. South 
Africa. This organization is not a society, but, hke 
the Presbyterian Jlissions, is part of the work of the 
entice home church 
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hopeless as almost to defy description, “ His cup is 
full to the brim with bitterness and includes m it every 
ingredient of sorrow Disease both loathsome and 
lifelong, expulsion alike from home and city , forfeiture 
of social and legal rights , all these together with the 
consciousness that he is an outcast and that life holds 
for him no hope combme to make the lot of the leper 
the very embodiment of misery and despair Indeed 
the very word has become the synonym for all that is 
foul and repulsive ”• 

The leper thus looked upon as outside the pale of 
society has often had to endure most inhuman and 
cruel treatment— even to the extent of being buried alive 
or burned It is clear therefore that in His com 
passion and care for the leper our Lord }esus Christ 
touched hunumty not only m its most loathsome but 
also in Its most necessitous aspect In the spirit of 
their Master, some of His foUouers have endeavoured to 
do likewise 

Amongst the earbest efforts in the mneteenth century, 
nas that begun m South Africa m 1818 Having 
provided a temporary asylum for lepers at Hemel en 
Aarde the Cape Government sought for a Moravian 
nussionary to take it under his care and to teach the 
truths of Christianity to the lepers At that time it 
was supposed that to enter such an asylum was to nsk 
infection, yet a brave njtssionary and his wife were 
found uflhng to be ranfcefl as lepers for the rest of their 
hves These were Air Leitner and his wife who effected" 
a great transformation m the habits and surroundings 
of the lepers and led many of them to Chnst In 1846 
the asylum was removed to^obben Island near Cape 
Town and Moravian missionanes v.ere connected with 

• Lepers by Jacteoa, F R.GS . p i 
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xt until 1867 when a Chtircli of England chaplain was 
appointed 

In Jerusalem also there has been a hospital for lepers 
continuously in charge of Moravian missionaries from 
1867 to the present time 

It was in 1869 at Umbala m the Punjab that Mr 
Wellesley C Bailey the Founder of the Mission to 
Lepers m India and the East was first brought into 
close proximity with lepers ‘ They were ' he sa}^ 

‘ in all stages of the malady, very terrible to look upon 
wth a sad woe begone expression on their faces — a 
look of utter helplessness I almost shuddered yet I 
was at the time fascinated and I felt if ever there was 
a Christ like work m this world it was to go among 
these poor sufferers and bring to them the consolations 
of the Gospel ” Mr Bailey remained at Umbala 
mimstering 1 0 the lepers until 1872 when he u as removed 
to Ludhiana It was however when he was at home 
on furlough m 1874 that the Mission uas founded 
with which his name has ever since been identified. 
Like all movements of Divine origin it was small m 
its beginnings, but great has been the outgrowth. It 
works in cordial co operation with all evangelical 
missionary societies 

In the thirty six years of its existence the Mission 
has so extended that it now maintains fifty aslyums 
for lepers in India Burma vChina Japan and Korea 
and twenty homes for untauied children of leprous 
parents 

In addition to this thirty stations are aided bj grants 
of funds by Christian teaching or by support of lepers 
Eight thousand eight hufidred lepers and children are 
supported or aided at the seventy eight stations 
connected with the ^fission 
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Of the above number o! lepers no fewer than 3 700 
are entirely dependent on the nus'ion for food shelter, 
medical rehef and Christian teaching In addition to 
these, 600 children theoffsprmgofafflicted parents but 
themselves free from the taint, are bemg brought up 
and educated in homes founded by this Society 
That these poor afBioted people \%elcoEfle the Gospel 
and the hope which Christianity alone can give, is shown 
by the fact that at the present tune there are at least 
3 500 Chnstian lepers m the homes 
llahi Baksh an old man whose sight had been 
destroyed by the disease*' was one of the first to embrace 
Chiistiamty and he became a leader and a teacher 
among the lepers of the Umbala Asylum Tt appeared 
as if his outer blindness intensified his consciousness 
of the Unseen Hisfaithwasaiways bright andstvong 
and his realisation of the Saviour s presence hfted him 
from the plane of suffering and sadness to an experience 
of hope and peace which many blessed with heith and 
eyesight might envy To a visitor who condoled with 
lum on his condition he repbed Since I trusted Christ, 
nineteen years ago I have known neither pain of body 
nor of mind ’ ” 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

Missionary Work amongst Children 

And they brauf;ht young ctuldreo to him, that he should 
touch them . and Us disciples rebuked those that brought them 
But when Jesus saw it he was much displeased, and said unto 
them Sufler the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, (or of such u tbe Idogdom o( God And be took 

them up in his arms, put his hands upon them, and blessed them 
—Mark x 13, t4. to 

'* now kind was our Saviour to bid those children welcome t 
But there are many thousands who have never heard His name , 
Bear Saviour, hear us wbeu we pray, 

That they ma> bear Thee to them say, 

' Snfier the children to come unto Me.’ *' 

U U. ttirrcni.vcs. 

Those who have spent all their hves in ChrisUan lands, 
do not easily realize tbe condition of childhood before 
Chnst came into the world , nor « hat it is to day in 
heathen countries where there is no restraint upon the 
authonty exercised by parents , where children are 
exposed, abandoned and sold , and where tbe atrocious 
cruelties and mutilations incidental to tbe sla\e- trade 
are constantly po-petrated. 

In India, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
infanticide was a common occiare^ce It was not until 
a mili tary guard provided by the British Government 
was placed to prevent it, that the horrible practice of 
thro'ving mfants to the crocodiles and sharks at Sagar 
Island was stopped This unnatural and inVmman 
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custom was not considered murder until so declared by 
the British Goieniment 

In China there is an organization in connection with 
the London Jlissionary Society for savniig baby girls 
irom destruction A recent report states that “ m 
all our churches there is a stock of old clothes so as to 
provide for the children whom the mothers cast away” 
“Thousands of women ’’says the Rev J MacGowan, 
“ are alive to day, who, but for Christianity, would 
have been put to death” (in infancy) 

About fifty years ago m the region of Foochow sucty 
or seventj per cent of females were drowned at birth 
or destroyed m some other wa> 

Some speaal evangelistic services for children held 
m London m 1867, by the Rev E Pajson Hammond 
of America directed the attention and efforts of a few 
earnest Christian men towards this hitherto neglected 
but most important department of Christian service 
As a consequence there was brought mto existence the 
Children s Special Service Mission whose threefold aim 
from the commencement has been — 

(1) To use any and every means to lead children 
and young people to know and lo^e the Lord Jesus 
Christ as their saviour 

(2) To lead them onward m the Christian life 

(3) To point out to them paths of Christian 

usefulness f 

The operations of the Children’s Special Service 
Mission are now wo^d wid& 

The Foreign Tilissionary branch of the work began 
in 1877 with a modest effort to provide some Gospel 
leaflets for the children of France Germany and 
Holland Extension soon followed on the continent 
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of Etirope, and from more distant lands came earnest 
requests for literature of this kind. These picture 
leaflets are now printed in at least fifty languages 
They are sent entirely free of cost to missionaries of 
all denominations, and many are the testimonies received 
from all parts of the world as to their great usefulness 
m the foreign mission field. 

The Scripture Union the object of ivhich is to promote 
the daily reading of the Bible, has enrolled about 
700 000 members Its cards of membership are issued 
m nearly forty languages 

The attractive illustrated monthly paper for children 
and joung people, entitled Our Own Magazine, js 
regularly sent free of cost to about x,6oo foreign 
missionaries, the aim being to supply a copy to 
every Protestant foreign mission station throughout 
the world In many cases the stones are translated 
for use m teaching native children. ^ 

In 1896 the important step was taken of sending to 
India a special children’s missionary to labour among 
the children of that great country Native evangelists 
have also been appointed for children's work m India 
and Japan. 

Sunday Schools are, necessanJy' a highly important 
part of foreign missionary' work and m many places 
have made such progress that organization has b^ome 
desirable. ^ 

A Sunday School Union for India was founded m 
1876 TheUmon is really an Indian National Mission 
ary Soaety to the children is computed that 
half a milLon children — most of them non Christian 
— are gathered into thev’a^ous Sunday schools through 
out the Empire, under the care of about 20,000 
voluntary teachers 
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“ The Umon co operates with sixty out of the seventy 
existing missionary societies in a Bible teaching and 
character 'building crusade ” 

Bvangeh»tjc services are held amongst the EngUsh- 
speaVmg children by Jfr W H Stanes. a coffee planter, 
■who devotes honstlf gratuitously to this v.ork ; zsA a 
native evangelist, the Rev Paul Singh, is set apart 
for \v ork amongst the children w ho do not know Enghsh 
“I like }our Jesus because He loves htlle children,” 
said a little Moslem girl to a missionary', ‘‘I never heard 
that Mohammed lov ed Ultle girls ” 

The International Bible Reading Association, in 
connection w it h the Sunday School Umon, has a member 
sbp of nearly a million, and issues its cards in many 
languages • 

The progress of tmssionary' work m China has been 
such that the Centenary Missionary Congress held at 
Shanghai, m May, 1907. resolved that a Sunday School 
Umon for China should be established. A committee 
consisting of representatives of all the chief Protestant 
ALssionary* Societies m China has been appointed, and 
also a British committee to co operate with it 

Great and far reaching results have followed earnest, 
faithful, loving and prayerful efforts directed towards 
w liming the young to Cteist and the Cbnstian Church 
both at home and m other lands acts wuth divinely 
inspired wisdom when it throws its energies largely, 
though of course not excfiAvely mto the evangelization 
of the young ‘ He who helps a child,” said the late 
Dr Phillips Brooks. helps humamty with a distinct- 
ness, with an immediateness, which no other help given 
to human creatures in any other stage of their human 
hfe can possibly give again. 'lie who puts his blessed 
influence into a river. bl^s« the laud through which 
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that n\ er IS to flow , bat he who puts lus influence into 
the fountain from which the river comes puts his in 
fluence everywhere — no land it may not reach, no 
ocean it may not make sweeter, no bark it may not 
bear , no wheel it may not tnm,” 



CHAPTER XXIX 

The Young Men’s and Young Women's 
Christian Associations. 

And it stall be m tte last days, saith God, 

I will pour forth my Spant npoa all flesh 

Aod your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 

And your young men shall see visions. 

And your old men ^all dream dreams 
Yen and on my servants (bondmen) and on my handmaidens 
(teodmaident) in those days 
Will 1 pour forth my Spint aod they shall prophesy 

Acts H 17, 18 (R V) 

At the time ot the formation of the Young Men’s 
Chnstian Association the coodilion of young men m 
business houses uas very deplorable The usual shop 
hours w ere from sev en in the morning to ten elet en and 
tweUe o’clock at night The confinement and bad air 
induced various (hseases and brought on eailj deaths 
Many of the young men w ere sunk m vice and dissipation. 
Then a quiet, gentle movement began The chief agent 
in It was a young man named George ^^ilhams, who 
uas born m 1821 at a fam^ouse in Somersetshire His 
busmess career commencea m a draper’s estabhshment 
at Bndgwater There he was converted and at once 
showed great concem^r the salvation of others Asa 
result of his prajers and efforts, a wave of spiritual 
blessing swept over the buaness house at Bndgwater, 
and many > oung men and young « omen w ere led to the 
Saviour 
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In 1841 George came to London, where he 

obtamed a situation m the establishment of Messrs 
George Hitchcock &, Co, 72, St Paul’s Churchjard. 
In this busmess house there were but few signs of reh 
gions life George Williams, however, mamfested the 
same burning earnestness for Christ m his new appomt- 
raent, and, m spite of many difficulties, he succeeded 
in establi shing a meeting for praj er and Bible study. 
The numbers «ere small at first, but much blessing ^ as 
expenenced. 

“ One Sunday evening about the latter end of May, 
1844, George W’llliams and his fnend Edward Beaumont, 
walked together towards Surrey Chapel WTule on the 
way, after a few minutes of silence, George WTlbams, 
addressing the other familiarly, said ‘ Teddy, are >on 
prepared to make a sacnhce for Christ ^ ’ To w^cb 
Edward Beaumont rephed, * If called upon to do so, 

I hope and trust 1 can.* ” George W ilhams then said 
he had been deeply impressed with the importance of 
mtroducing religious services, such as w ere enjoyed in 
their own house of bosioess into everj’ large establish 
ment m London, and that if a few earnest, devoted and 
self denying men could be found to umte for this purpose, 
in answer to earnest prayer, God would bless the effort 
and much good might be done 

This w as the initial thought which led to the formation 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association on 6th 
June, 1844 Since then il has become a world wide 
organisation wntb nearly 8,000 branches in almost 
every part of the globe v 

Full of jears and honour, the beloved founder of the 
ilssocufiou. Sir George UfUiams, Kiughf, passed awaj' 
at Torquaj, on 6th November, 1905, at the great age of 
eighty four years. 
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It was fitting that such a useful and beneficent career 
should be honoured by a national funeral This 
deeply impressise e\ent took place on 14th November, 
1905, m St Paul’s Cathedral, in the presence of a 
vast and representative congregation It is deeply 
interesting to note that the place of mtenoent is 
almost opposite the house of business where, in 
1844, the small seed had been sown which became 
such a mighty tree 

A call for special work amongst young men in 
eastern lands came some fifteen or sixteen years ago 
Prcssmg memorials from influential ministers, nussion- 
aries and business men, were sent to the English National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
to the International Committee of the United States and 
Canada. The great need for speciahied efforts to reach 
the young men m the great centres of population m 
India and the East was pointed out It became clear 
to both these governing bodies that an important foreign 
missionary work was opening out before the Young 
Men’s Christian Association 

As a consequence, a number of highlj educated and 
trained workers have been sent out by the Enghsh 
National Council, to establish Y M C A branches in 
Bombay, Rangoon and Singapore, and to work 
amongst the students in the Bombay Presidency and 
in North India Similar work has been undertaken 
in Calcutta, I^Iadras, Allah&ad and Bangalore by the 
International Committee of the Umted States and 
Canada ^ 

The educated natives of India and other eastern 
countries are almost all non Christians — ^Hindus, 
Parsees, Mohammedans, Buddiists. etc , so that this 
part of the work is purely missionary in character 
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The Yoimg Women’s Christjan Assoaatjon was begin 
in England m 1855 , m Amenca in 1866 , and orgaiuzec 
m 1884 with the Earl o£ Shaftesbury as President 

In 1894 the Worlds Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was organized. One of its objects is ‘ To 
develop a greater spirit o( responsibility among the 
young women of Christian countries toward the young 
women of non Christian countries.” 

In direct foreign missionary work amongst >oung 
wumen a beginning was made in Jfadras in 1890 
After this theh<atioQalComnutteeof India Burmahand 
Ceylon was organized in 1897, with headquarters at 
Calcutta, Ifiss Agnes G Hill was appomted National 
Secretary for India. 

Great Bntam and the United States haveeo operated 
in sending out to India additional trained secretaries 
and a visit in the innter of iS^zgoo from the General 
Secretary of the W orld s YWCA. (Miss A- M 
Reynolds) led to the further adjustment and advance- 
ment of the work. 

Urgent appeals from China and Japan led toorgaima 
tion m these countnes and to the appomtment of 
additional workers, also at Johannesberg m South 
Africa and at Cairo m Eg>’pt earnest endeavours are 
bemg made to cope with the almost overwhelming need 
forspecialeffortsamougst >onng women. 

The Young People s tfis^ onaf5 Movement organized 
m the Umted States of America m 1902 and snbse* 
quentlj extended to Great IJnfain has done and is 
doing mo't effective work bj issuing text books for use 
in Mission Study Classes and missionary literature for 
y oung people and children 


CHAPTER XXX 

The Student Volunteer Missionary Union 

Men that had understanding for the times, to know what Israel 
ought to do — I Chronicles xii 32 

The Student Volunteer Missionary Union uas the 
outcome ol the Inter Collegiate Young Men’s Christian 
Association formed in the United States of America m 

1877 

The object of this Assoaalion is “ to make the Colleges 
Christian m the most positive and aggressne sense, 
m other uords to lead e\ery student to do his whole 
duty to his fellow students, to his country, and to the 
world.” By means of its foreign missionary depart- 
ment, students are brought face to face with their 
responsibility m regard to the evangelization of the 
W01I4 

In England, missionary interest among the students 
at the University of Cambridge culmmated m the offer 
of the “Cambridge Seven,” for missionary work in 
connection inth the China Inland Mission. These were 
Montagu Beauchamp B A./\V W Cassels B A , D E 
Hoste, Arthur H PoIhiU Tomer, B A, Cecil H PolhiU 
Turner, Stanley P Snutf, B A, and C T Studd, B A 
After farewell meetings of extraordinary interest, they 
sailed for China in 1SS3 Mr Hoste is now the Director 
of the China Inland Mission sand Mr Cassels is the 
Bishop of Western China, where he has the oversight 
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of missionanes and native Chnstians who are connected 
with the Church of England 

The going forth of these made such a profound im* 
pression upon the minds ol students on both sides of the 
Atlantic, that in 1868, at the invitation of the late Jlr 
D L Moody, a conference of collegians of both sexes 
was held at Mount Hermon, Korthfield Massachusetts 
After some w eeks spent in the practical study of the Bible 
It was decided to form a union, the members of which 
Signed a written declaration that they were willmg to 
become missionaries if God permitted. This band of 
missionary students, about one hundred m number, chose 
as their motto or watchword “ The Evangelization 
of the World in this Generation ” 

The movement thus begun soon became world 
ivide m its scope ^ It adopted the name oS "The 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union " and m the 
opinion of President McCosh, of Princeton College, 
"it was the greatest missionary revival since the 
first centurj ’’ 

In Great Bntain and Ireland a strong national union 
has been formed, and the students of the continental 
nations of Europe have also organized themseh es for 
missionary enterprise 

In eastern lands too the same Dmne Spirit was 
working A conference of Christian students held in 
Japan, m i88g sent by telegraph a greeting with the 
significant message ‘ Mak&Jesus King," to a similar 
gathering of students at Korthfield The remarkable 
message from the Ear East wis passed on to a student 
ofUpsalaUm\ersity Sweden wlio receued it at Christ 
lania UniNersity, Korwaj, and read it to a group of 
students there The nTpression made was very deep 
and resulted m conferences of students being held in 
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1890 and 1S9'’ which had a great influence upon many 
men in the Scandinanan mmersities 
In January 1896 an International Students Mis 
sionary Conference w as held in Liverpool Tw enty four 
nationahties were represented. From every point of 
view the gathering \\ as remarkable Of the students 
especially of those who guided the proceedings it may 
be said that great grace was upon them all The 
whole mo\ement received a marked Divine impetus from 
this wonderfully impressive occasion 
Since the formation of the Union no fewer than 4 784 
student volunteers have gone out to the foreign mission 
held from Great Britain Canada and the Umted 
States In the two latter countries there are z 300 
college organizations with 70000 members In all 
other parts of the English speaking world Christian 
students are federated for the same purpose In 
Germany there is a national movement Finland 
Denmark Sweden and Norway have a Union France 
Switzerland Belgium and Holland are umted in 
another 

Student organizations also exist in South Afnca and 
Australia in Japan China and India 
From Liverpool to Japan is a distance of at least 
10 000 miles It IS moreover a great leap from the 
centre of the Occident to the most advanced country of 
the awakenmg Orient Yet only eleven years after the 
Liverpool conference the first international conference 
of any kind secular or ^ligious ever held m the Far 
East took place m Tokjo Japan in April 1907 This 
was the World s Student Cluisttan Conference attended 
by over five hundred leading delegates from twenty five 
nations More than four fifths of the delegates came 
from the Orient representing the students of Japan 
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Korea China Manchuna Siam India Ceylon and the 
Philippines 

Mr JohnR.'MottdescnbesUas' the most momentous 
gathenng e\cr held in the interest of Christianit> m 
Asia." ‘Anj one acquainted with the facts looking 
over this picturesque and representative body would 
say that the very spnngs of influence and power in 
the entire Asiatic church* were there assembled 

In one of his addresses at this conference 3Ir ^fott 
said ‘ My impression of the attitude of the students 
of the world toward Jesus Christ based upon jnsars of 
travel and observation on every continent is that Jesus 
IS finding a larger place in the hearts of students > ear b> 
year More stodents throughout the world are 

bemg attracted by Jesus Christ and His teaching than 
by any other religion. • 



CHAPTER XXXI 

What God Hath Wrought ! 

I thonght it good to shew the signs and xsondefs that the 
high God hath wrought Haw great are his signs I and 

how mighty are his wonders I his tangdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and his donuruon is Irom generation, to generation 
— Daniel tv a 3 

In the providence of God a large portion of the earth’s 
stirface and population are under the dominion of the 
Anglo Saxon race One fourth of the earth’s land and 
one fourth of its population are compnsed in the British 
Empire Another portion of the same race, tvithm 
a little more than a century, has been moulded and 
fashioned into a great nation— the United States of 
America— numbering at least eighty millions 

By means of emigration and colonization the Anglo- 
Saxon race has spread over almost all the world. 

The Umted States, Canada, Australasia, Afnca, the 
South American Repubhcs and Brazil, have, moreover, 
provided homes and spheres of work for the surplus 
populations of Europe These, together ivith the 
Anglo Saxon race, to all mtents and purposes, have the 
place of sovereignty, and ^therefore of responsi'bihty,in 
the earth • J 

It has been shmvn/hat revivals of rehgion on the 
Contment of Europe, In the Bntish Isles and in America, 
led to the inauguration of modern Christian missions to 
heathen and non Christian jjeoples 

Smith, LLD 

F R G S , p. 3II. ’ 
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In the course of a single century 350 missionary 
societies, representing evangelical Christendom, have 
been formed. These societies have established and 
mamtamed some five hundred missions, and 30,000 
stations and out stations, in the midst of non Christian 
lands 

To man these missions and to work these stations, 
there have been sent out At least 10,000 ordamed 
missionaries and their wives, 3000 laymen and 4000 
unmarried women; m all not less than 30,000 trained 
and devoted labourers By their instrumentality about 
80,000 native agents have been first led to Christ, and 
then tramed and set to work, and as many as 6,000 
ordained as native numsters 

In money there has been expended certainly as much 
as £60,000,000, probably nearer £100,000,000 

In order that a native ministry might be tramed, 
the people enabled to read the Bible, and the principles 
of civilization introduced, the preaching of the Gospel 
has been accompanied by the spread of education , and 
this sjstem of education, ranging from the humblest 
village school to the fully equipped College, is the 
outcome of modem missions 

In a large number of instances missionanes have 
begun their work amongst people who had no written 
language These languages have been reduced to writing 
and put into gr amm atical form Vocabularies and 
dictionaries have been prepaAd. The Bible has been 
translated, and revised agam aoC again, until the utmost 
possible accuracy has been reaco^ The British and 
Foreign Bible Soaety alone hsa issued the Bible 
m whole or in part, in no fewer than 215 languages 
and dialects which were ^first reduced to writing by 
missionaries and their helpers V'hat an expenditure 
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of consecrated intellect such a fact implies, philologists 
\nll comprehend 

No skilled physicians were to be found m the pagan 
and Mohammedan w orld at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, at its close no f^'W than 500 medical 
missionanes — men and women — trained and qualified 
in the modem science and art of healing, were at work 
m the most necessitous parts of the w orld. 

In Africa, India, Chma Japan, Oceania South 
Amenca m Moslem lands and m other places, sownd and 
solid foundations have been well and tnilj laid and the 
superstructure according to tbe design of Chnst begms 
to arise 

In this short chapter it is impossible to enter into 
details, but the following facts with respect to Chma m 
1807 and 1907 may be taken as an illustration — 


1807 1907 

One Protestant missionary More than 3 000 mission 
anes 

Not one Protestant convert More than 150,000 Pro 
testant Commumcants 


Bible unknown. 


(estimated) 

The New Testament 
studied mth the classics 
m the gQ% emment 
schools m some of the 
provinces 

More than 300 hospitals 
The use of opium being 
vigorously suppressed. 
Foot binding general among The foot binding custom 
Chinese women. • under the ban of the 

Empress 


No hospitals _ 

Opium, trade unmolested. 


/ 
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1807 1907 

Western Jeannng unknown, A new system of education 
established in each of 
the eighteen provinces 
No daily new spapers Daily newspapers in every 

important city 

No railnays Nine thousand miles of 

railways, in operation 
or under construction 

^Vhen it IS remembered that as recently as lao 
j ears ago Christendom was almost entirely indifferent 
to the state of the heathen the foregoing facts, m 
great measure the direct /nut 0/ Christian 'klissions 
indicate an astonisbmg and welcome awakening of 
missionary zeal They are a decided stimulus to 
faith a convuiong proof of the vitality of Chnstianitj , 
and an encouragement to hope for much greater results 
dunng the present century They constitute a call 
and an mspuation to the Chnbtian Church of to day, 
m every land to* be strong and of a good courage and 
with a mighty faith fostered and supported by the great 
deeds of the past, to press forward into the ‘ regions 
beyond” , for there remaiaeth ‘ yet very much land 
to be possessed.” 



PART 11 

WHAT THEY PROVE 



CHAPTER I 

‘S'-a'.Codfo.h.a,,... . . . 


S'o.V l» ,u„- 

arramasion nor 

ClfRiSTIAMTY IS liTca/? 

sSw£?^'££Ejr"- 

''‘“*Chr,,^t ‘^“'* “d deep the 

nation to accot^ir IjebuJt H«» “^*on upon 

“>“lj a He H '‘“ "o'-'d eh„„ia be 'T' "hen 
“ elaost u 
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circumcised in accordance with the Mosaic custom, jou 
cannot be sa\cd.” Actsxv i (NT^IS) 

To require compliance with this rule on the part of 
Gentile comerts was to assert that thc> must adopt 
the Jewish religion as a first step towards becoming 
Christians in the full acceptation of the term. 

As. howe\cr, the imvard spiritual principle of faith 
IS the connecting link betueen the individual soul and 
the Saviour, and not mere compliance with an outward 
law, It will be seen that verj' early in its histor>' the 
newly formed Church of Cluisl was confronted b> 
spiritual peril of the gravest character “It was,” 
saj's Neandcr, “ a great crisis m (he history of the church 
and mankind. .... The question was, in 
fact, whether the Gospel would succeed not onl> then 
but through all future ages ’’ 

If the Mosaic law were to be made binding upon all 
Gentile converts to Christianity the Christian Church 
would remain nothing more than a sect of Judaism 
difleriBg from thoir co-religionists m one respect only, 
that the Christians accepted Jesus as the Messiah 
With such limitations Chnstianity could never have 
become One Umversal Church, delivered from a slavish 
adherence to the letter of the law , and uruted to their 
Saviour and Lord by the “ law of faith ’’ written m 
their hearts and owing allegiance to none but the Lord 
Jesus Chnst Himself 

The Council of Jerusalem, however, deaded that 
the ceremomal law was not vo be made binding on 
Gentile converts (Acts xv 22 29) 

A great victory was thus gamed for Christianity over 
its first great foe — Judaian. The conflict, notwrth 
standing, went on during ^he lifetime of St Paul Into 
almost every church the advocates of Judaism followed 
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the great apostle, and espeaally into the churches of 
Galatia, to which, '* hot with nghteous anger,” he wote 
the Epistle to the Galatians “ It was,” says Dean 
Fairer, ” his trumpet note of defiance to all the Pharisees 
of Christianity, and it gave no uncertain sound” It 
as a life and death struggle, and Paul drew bis ord 
and flung away the scabbard. 

“ What. Luther did,” says the same writer, ” when he 
nailed his theses to the door of the Cathedral of Wittem* 
berg, that St Paul did when he ivrote the Epistle to the 
Galatians It was the manifesto of emancipation It 
marked an epoch in history To the Churches 

of Galatia he never came again , but the words scrawled 
on these lew sheets of papyrus, whether they failed or 
not in their immediate effect, were to wake echoes which 
should ‘ toll from soul to soul, and hve for ever and 
ever ’ ” 



CHAPTER ir 

Clinstnntiy tarsus Gnosticism 

Ncverthflws the fo ndatsdn of Cod ttandeth sure having this 
seal fbe Lord knoweth tbein that are his And let everj’one 
flat lumeth the name of Christ depart Iromliui^uity — 2 Timothy 

Ir the ncvNly formed Church of Chnst uas threatened 
m one direction b> the exclusne legal creed of Judaism. 
It u as equally in danger m another from the speculations 
of philosophers Of these there were large numbers 
not only m tl e Gentile but m the Jewish world. 

Amongst the early converts to Chrisfiamtj there were 
those who received the new faith in its intellectual 
rather than in its moral aspects An rllustration of this 
IS found in the early church at Corinth where Paul 
preached with studied simpliaty a crucihed Saviour 
and at a somewhat later date a learned Jew of Alex 
andria ApoUos by name preached the same gospel m a 
philosophic waj This was evidently more acceptable 
tosomeof his bearers who thereupon formed themselves 
into parties after the manner of the vanous schools 
of pMosopbj This was f»ie earhest instance of a 
rationahsing tendency which developed into what is 
known as the Gnosticism of th^ second century 

It was claimed by the Gnostics that thej possessed 
a peculiar gnosis 1 1 a deep and philosophic insighLt^ 
mto the mystenes of theoli^ unattainable by Jb* 
common people thus rejecting as \eander observes 


<44 
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“ the Christian principle which recognizes no religions 
distinctions between nch and poor, learned and 
Ignorant ” There is no reason to doubt that most of 
the Gnostics were pure in life, but there were some 
who held and taught that the grossest licentiousness 
was quite consistent with Christianity 
As used in the second century, the term “ Gnostic ” 
“ was designed to express supenonty to the Pagan and 
Jewsh Rehgions and to the popular views of Christ 
lamty ” , and the colt developed into “ the most 
monstrous systems of philosophy, so called, which the 
human brain has ever conceived.”* 

In contending with Gnostiasm. which built up the 
wildest theories of God of creation, and of intermediate 
supernatural bemgs, the Chnstian Church laid firm 
hold upon the principle, that only those facts and teach 
mgs which are historically derived from Christ and His 
apostles can be held to be true Christianity 
It was in Asia Minor that Gnosticism assumed its 
worst form, in the open and unblushing immorality 
which was practised, and at the same time defended, 
by Antinomian doctrine The Chnstian church vvas 
thus m the grai’cst peril of being “ stifled by the 
poisonous breath oJ heathen licentiousness " 

In the later >ears of his career Paul was again and 
again confronted bytbis heresy — atleostinits incipient 
stage — as was also ths apostle John , and by them and 
others of the apostohc band the church was warned 
against such errors, and gmded to lay hold by faith of 
its One Great Head Jeeos Cbnst, who was raised “ far 
above all pnncipahty and power and every name that 
IS named not only in heaven but also on earth ” 

• ' Earl> Church Kislorj, by BacVton'e andTjlor, p 94. 

10 
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In the second century, when the system had become 
fully developed there were able defenders of the pore 
doctrines of the Chnstiin faith such as TertuUian who 
wrote “ Away with aM attempts to produce a motley 
Christianity compounded of Stoicism Platonism and 
dialectics PosscssmgChnst Jesus we want no curious 
disputations, we want no philosophical enquiries after 

once enjoying the Gospel ’ 



CHAPTER III 


Christianity versus Paganism 

So Paul, taking his stand in the centre of the Areopagus, 
spoke as follows *' Men of Athens, I perceive that yon are in 
every respect remarlably reUgious For as I passed along and 
observed the things you woT^p, 1 found also an altar beanng 
the inscnpbon, ‘ To an uninotim Cod' The Being, therefore, 
whom you, without knowing Hun, revere, Him 1 now proclaim 
to you Pot It u m closest nnion with Him that we 

live and move and have our being as la fact some of the poets 
In repute among yourselves have said. For we are also His 
offspring’ 

' Since then we axe God a ofiapnog we ought sot to imagme 
that His nature resembles gold or suvet or marble or anything 
scnlptnred by the art and inventive faculty of man ” Acts xvu 
83 24,33,^9 (NTMS) 


The heresies o{ Judaism and Gnostiasm, though grave 
dangers to the infant Church, were not so difficult to 
overthrow as the deadweight of a corrupt and degrading 
heathenism which everywhere confronted it Against 
similar paganism and idolatry, the prophets of the 
Jewish nation from the time of Moses om%ards had been 
uncompromismg m their opposition 

While in Egypt, the Israelites had been brought into 
contact with a sj’stem of rAigion which in one direction 
showed refined ideas of deity, and in another, a debased 
polydbeism such as is found among the lowest savages 
Animal worship and symbolism were its chief charac- 
teristics The representation of religious ideas by 
symbols, led to the adoration oi the symbol itself , and 
even if the priests and educated classes were acciuainted 
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with a more spiritual sj'stem they made no protest 
against the degrading brute worship which was the 
rehgion of the lower classes 
The Babylonian religion, also had two aspects The 
first w as aninustic, 1 e all animate or mammate objects 
In nature were supposed to be under the control of 
spirits — ^usually malignan t — and these, m their turn, 
to be subject to priests or wizards The second phase 
w as of a more exalted order, and included — 

The voorshtp of the sun god and the moon god The 
study of astronomy passed into astrology, or the fore 
teUing of events by the position of the hea\ enly bodies 
The two phases developed into a sjsteia of which the 
principal features were — 

(a) Magic, or the pretended art of producing mar 
vellous results contrary to nature, by evoking spirits 
(&) Dnination or predicting the future 
(c) Augury or foretelhng from signs 
(li) Porfune telhng 

(«) Necromancy or the art of foretelling future events 
by communication with the dead. 

These and other degrading arts were commonly 
practised The Ass>Tian system was similar, with the 
addition of frequent human sacrifices 
Thechief deity of the Phoenicians was Baal or Jfolocb 
who was apparently the sun god — a beneficent or 
relentless being — ^frequently the latter whom only human 
blood could propitiate * 

These religions were held in different degrees by the 
“ seven nations of Canaan ’ vvho«were dri\en out of the 
Promised E^d by the Israelites under Joshua 

The religions of Lydia and Phrygia m Asia Jlinor were 
characterized by frenzied excitement, wild dances self 
mutilations, and, in some cases, unbndled debauchery 
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Of the religion of the Hittites, concerning whom 
important discoveries have recently been made, Canon 
Tristram says, it “ seems to have been appropnated 
from the worst features of Babjloman, Phcenician and, 
latterly, Egyptian idolatry ” 

The religion of Greece was, to a large extent, derived 
from that of the North of India , but through the peculiar 
intellectual gemus of the Greeks it became changed 
Deities, ongmally animistic, were humanized and 
invested with aU the virtues passions, frailties and 
Mces of humamty It has been remarked by Tilr 
Gladstone that even in the wntmgs of Homer “the 
elements of a profound corruption abound" 

Jlany of the more educated Greeks and philosophers, 
doubtless, had higher conceptions of God , but the 
common people sunk lower and lower, and “ shocking 
UQiAorality was the cancer that ate into the life of 
Greece 

The deities of Rome were gods of nature , ofthefanuly , 
of the state , and of abstract moral evistences such as 
Virtus, Fides, Pietas, Pudicitia The influences and 
mythologies of Greece were received mto her system of 
religion, and, as the erapue extended Rome adopted 
other deities and kinds of worship Ultimately 
“corruption rushed on" as Augustine says, “like 
a headlong torrent", and the description given by 
S Paul m his epistle to the Romans (chapter r), is 
corroborated m every respect by the writings of 
Roman historians 

Against this mass of seething corruption and moral 
degradation, hoary with age, the Church of Chnst flung 
itself, armed not with carnal but with spiritual weapons, 
•ThitlwiU Quotedta^Chnstiaaityand AnaeotPafarusm *’ 

by J Munay VlitchelJ, p 38 ' 
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which are “ mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds " 

It tooh nearly four hundred years to accomphsh it ; 
but Chnstisuuty tnumphed over Paganism when m 
390 A o Theodosius the First, Emperor of Rome issued 
an edict containing the words ; “ It is our will and 
pleasure that none of onr subjects, whether magistrates 
or private citizens, however exalted or however humble 
may be their rank and condition, shall presume in any 
citj’ or m any place, to worship an inanimate idol by the 
saoifice of a guiltless victim.” 



CHAPTER IV 
Non-Christian Civilizations 
Greece 

For after the world by »ts wisdom— as God m His wisdom had 
ordained — had tailed to gam the knowledge of Cod> God was 
pleased, by the apparent toobshncss of the message which we 
pteaeb, to save those who accepted it seeing that Jews 
demand miracles, and Creeks go in search of wisdom, while 
we proclaim a Chnst who has been cracihed— to Jews a stumbhog 
block, to Creeks fooluhsess, but to those who have received the 
r^n, whether Jews or Greeks, Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God , bemuse ttmt which the world deems foolish 
in Cod IS wiser than men s wisdom, and that which it deems 
feeble in God is mightier than men’s might — i Corinthians 
lataS {NTAISi 

It is remarkable that m these days of advanced science 
and increasing knowledge, the learned have stDl to resort 
to the Greek language for their terminology, e g , ther 
mometer, anemometer, oxygen, hydrogen, telegraph, 
telephone, phonograph, aeronaut etc 

In art, m bteratnie, m eloquence and m philosophy, 
the Greek?, reached a degree el peilectien vfhich became 
the standard for the western world. 

Beginning with the cpic*poemi» of Homer, in the Greek 
language are found the noblest speamens of literature , 
the IjTic and the dramatic in poetry , and the histoncal, 
oratoncal and philosophical in prose 
To anaent Greece belongs the “ father of history,” 
Herodotus, and the later histonans Thucjdides and 
Xenophon, 
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To Jjcr belong the Ij*ncs of Sappho the od"S of Puidar 
the tragedjcs of Ae<^h>lu5 Sophocles and funpdea, 
the comedies of \nstophanes the orations of Demo' 
thenesand the philosoph> of Socrates Plato and Ans 
tolle 

TIic Greek colonics planted bj Alexander the Great 
m Asia Minor became centres for the diffusion of Greek 
culture bteraturc thought and art , and even when the 
mBitary power of Greece had passed aw-aj, Hellenutic 
Greek remained the language of a great part of the 
civilized world and uliimatelv became the language 
of the hsew Testament and the vehicle of Christian 
theologj 

The avilixation of Greece as embod.ed tn her 
literatore her philosoph} and her religion appears to 
have reached the greatest height of which human nature 
IS capable. 

The religious s}*stem of Greece w-as poljlheistic with 
Zeus as the supreme god. The 'cats of inferior gods 
were found in everj place and m ever^ natural object 
which was deemed b^utifol or solemn. 

It might have been expected that bj means of their 
rehgion and the advanced moral conceptions of 'oire 
of their philosophers the Greeks generally would have 
made great moral progress As however their religion 
presented to their mmds no conception of sin and m 
man} instances their deities represented mere!} human 
virtues and failmgs there <.vas nothmg to rai'C the 
worshippers above the level of the mass of humamt} 

If a few loft} thinkers reached ^ higfaa’ plane of moral 
elevation far the populace generally the traditional 
religion was not onl} desbtute of moral power bat was 
even an encouragement to sensualit} Man} of the 
public works of art likewise encouraged shameless 
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profligacy It uas Seneca who wrote* cpuld 

more tend to mflane the \iaous propensities of men 
than to ascnbe his \nccs to the gods, and so to excuse 
license b*/ tlieir example ’ 

To some Greeks at Connth— one of the most profligate 
of Grecian cities — the apostle Paul wrote “ Know ) e 
not that the unrighteous shall not inhent the kingdom 
of God’ Be not deceived, neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor efiemmate, nor abusers 
of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor rev-ilcrs, nor extortioners shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God ” r Cor vi 9, 10 

VrTiat the religion, culture and phDosophy of Greece 
had failed to do, the Gospel of Christ had been able to 
accomplish, as indicated in the succeeding statement 
"Andtuchueresomeofyou. but ye are washed but 
ye are sai ctxfied, butyeare pislified tn the name of the 
Lord Jesus, aud by the spirit of our Cod ” (vi ii) 


Rome 

Aod e^en as they refused to have Cod m thetr knowledge 
God gave them up unto a reprobate nund, to do those things 
which are not fitting — Romans i s8(rv} 

The great racial char3cten>tics of the Roman people 
were power to rule, to give laws and to establish order 
The influence of the Greek language, philosophy and 
rehgion also, in course of tune penetrated the Roman 
state. The moral condition of the people however, 
gradually detenorateA and at the tune of Chnst, Rome 
was a festering mass of moral corruption The 
evndences of deterioration were chieflj these — 

(i) The decay and comiptwn of family life The old 
• ' De brevitate vitae,” ch. *vi 
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patnarchal law m Rome uas \ery severe, but it tended^ 
to the maintaining 0/ decency and industry Thus 
Cicero says of Appius Claudius, ^^hen old and blind, 
“his slaves feared him. his children revered him all 
held him dear *’ (Ctc de Sea. ii) All this had gradu 
ally disappeared, pamade ivas not mfreqnent, and 
natural Section seemed dead. 

(2) The position of v\ oman. As m the case of his sons 
and daughters, so >nlh regard to his wife the Roman 
husband, under old Roman la\% , had the power of life 
and death , the wife “ had nothing, could earn nothmg, 
and own nothing* • Upon mamage, the vnfe did not 
become the equal of her husband but, according to 
Roman law, she w as loohed upon as the sister of her o\ni 
children, all her property passed ov er to her husband, 
and all she earned became his , she ceased to be a person 
in her ow n nght In keeping with this degraded position 
under Roman law, was the faaht> with which diiorce 
could be obtained It was legally sufficient for either 
husband or wife to express m wnting a desire for separa 
tion , and wnth regret though not with suipnse, it may 
be added, that women bad recourse to this practice 
even more than men — indeed Tertullian goes so far as 
to state that “divorce was the very purpose and end 
of Roman mamage ” And not onlyhaddivorce become 
deplorablj frequent, but the odious practice of procuring 
abortion was carried to such an extent as to threaten 
the total destruction of famfiy life 

(3) Slavery At the beginning of the Chnstian era 
slavery existed to a deplorable ^extent in the Roman 
Empire The displacement of free workmen by slaves 
was one of the cluef causes of the nun of Rome It 
was not uncommon for one person to own 500 slaves. 

• GestaChnsti, by C. Lonog Brace, p si 
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Accordmg to Plmy Caecalius left 4116 sla\e5 after 
his death The possession of daves was regarded as an 
e\^dence of « ealth and their absence as a sign of po\ erty 
In his legal position the slave was a property whose 
nature nothing but the will of the master could change , 
he could be given let sold exchanged and seized for 
debt He had no civil nghts could enjoy no legal 
marriage only cohabitation and therefore could not be 
accused of adultery He had no legal parentage no 
property no right to legacy could sustain no action 
before a court could not be a witness and his testimony 
was only legal with torture * 

51 a\es were largely used m the cruel and bloody 
sports of the Roman amphitheatre and in licentious 
show sand games 

(4) Exposure of children This inhuman practice 
was also prevalent on the part of both rich and 
poor To avoid incomemence the rich abandoned 
their female and defective children and to escape the 
burden of bringing up their ofispnng the poor exposed 
them to birds of prey wild beasts and to slave dealers 
who collected the abandoned infants often in order to 
tram them for the vilest of purposes 

Such were some of the conditions which prevailed 
in civilized and Imperial Rome at the time when Chris 
tiamty began its beneficent work of the spiritual regener 
ation of individuals and of the moral reformation of 
society The outcome <tas the gradual leavening of 
corrupted peoples with new and elevated ideas con 
cermng the relationsUp of parents and children bus 
bands and wives mastars and slaves and the sacred 
ness of infant hfe These ideas were subsequently 
embodied in humane and Christian laws and w herever 
■ Gesta Omsti 
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the Gospel of Cfirist is pcnnittcd to have its due influence 
andcITect the tone of individual familj and national 
life is raised causes of deterioration are gradual!} but 
surely removed and the power of rcnessal is given to 
such civulizations as are willing to accept the moral 
uplift which Clinstianitj alone can impart 



CHAPTER V 

Non-Chnslian Religions 

Fot ifivisiWe tlungi oC Gcd from the creation ot the 
world are clearly seen, bemg nodentood hy the thinga that arc 
made, even his eternal Power and Godhead, so that they are 
without extnse because that, when they knew God they 
glorified Him not aa God, neither were thanWnl , but became 
vam in the» imaginatioiis, and their foolish heart was darkened 
— 'Xtoxoansi so, at 

Ik Its nussionary propaganda, Christianity is faced hy 
three great systems of religion v« , Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Hohammedaiusm, and by a great system of moral 
philosophy vtz , Coafuctaoism. besides many other 
faiths held by smaller numbers of people, m different 
parts of the world. 

It IS obviously impossible wi one short chapter, 
to describe adequately any one of these systems, and 
those who desire to investigate the subject further must 
ha\e recourse to the numerous scholarly works which 
have been pubbsbed m recent years 
The modem study of “Comparative Religion’* has 
brought to light almost evrfything which is to be known 
concerning the many phases of religious belief held by 
the peoples of the worjd. 

All that IS attempted m this and the following 
three chapters is to institute a comparison between 
the mam features of these Jour great systems and 
Christuuuty 


•57 
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I HtNOUISif 

This IS the rehgion of more than l«o hundred milhons 
of the people of India. It is much older than Chnst 
lanity, its beginnmgs hanng been traced back to three 
thousand >cars ago 

Its religious books are The Vedas ” (from Vid to 
know, hence* knowledge**), ‘*TheSastras”(r e .philo 
sophical systems), and the “Puranas” (based upon 
the tv\o great epic poems celebrating the deeds of Rama 
and Krishna heroes of anaent Indian history) 

Hinduism has been described as “a rese^^0I^ into 
which have run all the \'anous religious ideas \vhich the 
mind of man is capable of elaborating * 

*‘\)e must describe it,” saj^ the late Dr Murray 
^Iitchell *' as the most extraor^nary aeation whichthe 
world has seen A jumble of all things, polytheistic 
pantheism , much of Buddhism , something apparently 
of Chnstianity, but terrrbly disfigured , a science wholly 
outrageous , shreds of history twisted into wild mytho- 
ology , the bold poetry of the older books understood as 
literal prose , any local deity any demon of the 
aborigines however hideous identified ivith some 
accredited Hmdu divimty, any custom however 
repugnant to common sense or common decency, 
accepted and explained ui a word later Hinduism has 
been ommvorous , it has partially absorbed and assinu 
lated every system of belief evoy form of worship with 
which it has come in contact CWy to one ortwo things 
has it remained inflexibly true It has steadily upheld 
the proudest pretensions of the {Brahman , and it has 
never relaxed the sternest restnctions of caste ’’f 
* The Religions of the ^orid by Principal Grant p 95 
t The Non Chnstian R^poasof the World, published by 
the Rebgions Tract Society 
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In Hinduism, God is set forth as impersonal without 
thought or emotion or any moral attribute The soul 
of man is only a tempoiaiy emanation from God and 
may pass from one body to another It has no separate 
being, no real immort^ty. no capacity for fellowship ; 
its supreme destmy is to be lost m God, “ as a drop 
mingles with the ocean , mdividual existence and con- 
sciousness then cease ”• Hmdmsm offers as its solution 
of the dark problem of human suffering the theory that 
all human ills are the consequences of former sms 
It IS a rebgion of despair It has no Saviour , no salva 
tion Under it, woman is degraded, and the Aryan 
race m India has been weakened and debased, while by 
means of Chnstianity the same race m Europe has been 
raised. Its sacred booksreveal a downward course from 
a higher morality to a lower, and its s>stem of caste 
puts insurmountable bamers between man and man. 

The distinguished Christian Conv ert from Hmduism, 
Pandita Ramahai, who, before her acceptance of the 
Christian faith had received from a solemn conclave 
of Brahman, Pandits in Calcutta the title of Saravastt 
on account of her knowledge of then sacred books, has 
thus described the difference between the good precepts 
of the Hindu Scriptures and the Gospel of Jesus Chnst 

“ IVTide the old Hmdu Scriptures have given us some 
beautiful precepts of loving the New Dispensation of 
Chnst has gnen us the grace to carry these pnnaples 
into practice , and that lunkes all the difference m the 
world. The precepts are like a steam engine on the 
track, beautiful and wijh great possibihties , Chnst and 
His Gospel are the steam, the motive power that can 
■ make the engme moi e ” 

• “The Nou Christian Religions et the World, " unblwhed bv 
the Religions Tract Society ’ 
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11 Boddhissi 

If yoa have died with Chnsf and have escaped from the world s 
rudimentary notions, why as though your ufe sfiH belonged to 
the world do you submit to such precepts as Do not handle 
this ” ' Do not touch that other thing -referring io things 
which are all intended to be used up and pcnsh— m obedience 
to mere human injunctions and teachings ? Th«e rules have 
indeed an appearance of wisdom where selfimpossed wrshlp 
exists and an aSectation of hnnulity and an ascetic seventy, 
but none of them are of any value in combabcg the indulgence 
of oar loner natures^ — Colossrans u 2023 {VTJIS) 

The birth of the founder of Buddhism tool, place 
probably about the jear 623 bc , and most scholars 
agree that this system of religion had its beginning in the 
sixth century before Chnst 

Siddharta, Us founder, belter known as Gautama and 
Sakya mum from the names of his tribe and famjlj,was 
the son of an Indian pnnce Suddhodana, Kajah of 
Kapila% astu (now Bhuila), l}Tng between Benares and 
the Himalaya mountains 

At an early age Siddharta was married to the daughter 
of a neighbouring pnnce He was possessed of phj'Sical 
strength and power of mtellect his heart and life were 
pure and his mamage was one of affection. But e\en 
while being trained for the princely duties and respon 
sibilities which awaited him the bent of his inclination 
was towards philosophy and the hfe of an ascetic He 
early began to meditate upon the miseries incidental 
to human hfe and though his father endeavoured to 
keep from him the underljTf g facts of sorrow and sad 
ness, jet Siddharta saw visions of old age, disease and 
death, which left him brokenhearted and despairing 
WliOe thus struggling with the problems of hfe he met 
a ngid ascetic whose denials of the demands of appetite 
and desire appeared to promise the only means of de 
liverance from the evils of life 
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Breaking ars ay, therefore, from home, wife and an only 
chfld r\hen about thirty jears of age, he made what has 
been called his “ Great Remmciation.” He exchanged 
his garments for those of a beggar, and as a pennfless 
student, placed himsell under the tuition of Brahman 
teachers, who instructed him in all the lore of the 
Vedas 

Their teaching did not satisfy him so mth five dis 
ciples he proceeded to put to the test orthodox Brah 
mamsm Accordmg to this system “ the soul can 
become mdependent of the body and obtain superhuman 
power and finally salvation through asceticism ”* 

After six years* trial of this method of seelang salvation 
through seventy to the body be gave up tbe ascetic life 
and began to take ordinary food Hedidnot however, 
return to his home nor enter upon tbe social civil and 
rehgious duties pertaining to lus station. 

The tune of bis enlightenment is said to have come 
after a day and a ugbt spent m meditation under a fig 
tree known ever since as the Bo tree an oSshoot of 
which is stiU growing in Ceylon — 

‘ There he passed through the crisis of his ministry 
commg by stem exercise of thought to the idea that 
not by outward penances but by inward culture , not 
by ntes and ceremonies but by love and gentleness 
to others , not by spitefully piuushmg the fiesh but by 
the cessation of all desire tbe blowing out of the fires 
of lust and anger and illusion be w ould reach a state of 
mind which would be perfect peace • ^ 

His own svanmary ohthe w ay of salvation w as — 

•The HehgiODSotiheTVodU byPnndpalGraat, DD ,p 113 

t The Von-Chnsban ndigtAu oi the V\orid Art 
Baddhism 

11 
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“ To cease from all sin. 

To get \trtue 

To cleanse one’s cnvn heart 

This IS the religion of the Buddhas " 

He now assumed the title of Buddha (from the root 
Budh, to know, meamng "the awakened" or "(he 
enhghtened’) and went forth to proclaim the truths 
which he had learned. These were — 

(a) The Four Great Truths 

X That mdividual life or separate existence is 
a curse 

3 That the cause of individual life is desire 

3 That the extinction of desire is the only escape 

from the misery of life 

4 That the extmction of desire is through the 

" Eight fold Path ” of self denial 
(J) The "Eightfold* or ‘ Middle" Path leading to 
Nirvana comprises — 

1 Right belief that is m theBuddha's doctrine 

2 Right resolve that is to abandon all ties that 

interfere with becoming a monk. 

3 Right language or the recitation of the lav, 

4 Right behaviour or that of a monL 

5 Right mode of Lvelihood or hving by alms 

6 Right exertion or suppression of self 

7 Right mindfulness that is of the impurities 

and transitormess'-of the body 

8 Right meditation or composure of the mind 

into trance like quietude 

Added to these is a system of morahfy which /aid 
stress on respect for life whether in men or ammals 
on kindness and on the pnrgation of tlie sou/ from lust 
and hatred 
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Buddhism, at first a system without a God. has now 
become theistic by the worship ot Buddha, Dharma 
(the law), and Sangha (the order), which appear as three 
gigantic idols in the temples m Eastern Asia It is now 
seen in its purest form m Ceylon, Burmah and Siam 
Buddha himself ivTote nothing, but shortly after his 
death his foUoviers settled the rules and doctrines of 
the order, and m 244 b c the canon of Buddhist wntings 
appears to ha\e been decided upon 
A great impulse was gi\ en to Buddhism by its adoption 
by the justly celebrated King Asoka, in the third century 
before Christ He zealously propagated the faith in 
India, where he uas “at once the Constantme, the 
Theodosius, the Charlemagne of Buddhadom, and his 
name IS honoured from Mongolia to Ceylon 
At first successful m India Buddhism u as afterwards 
absorbed by Brahmamsm or Hmduism— it is said after 
a bloody struggle— but it has spread wdely m Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia, China Korea Japan, Tibet 
and Mongolia The estimated number of Buddhists 
varies immensely, but as Buddhism is blended with 
Confucianism and Taoism m China it is impossible to 
form an accurate judgment It is the opimon of the 
best authorities that there are not more than 
100,000 000 of real Buddhists in the whole of Asia 
In the ttords of Dr Grant — ‘ originally a system of 
Humanitananism — %vjth no future life and no god 
higher then the perfect man — it has become a vast 
jungle of contradictory prmciples and of popular 
idolatry, the mares ofwhich it is hardly worth while to 
tread.”'}- 

• Bnddhism, by the late Pnnopat Reynolds 0 D , p 4S 
t "The Religions of the World, by Pnnapal Grant, D D ,p 109 
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During Its earber penod. Buddhism “ conferred 
untold benefits on India and on Eastern and Northern 
Asia,” >et it " has permanentlyelevafed neither the race 
nor any nation that adopted it as the law of il^ being ”• 
and m seeking deli\ erance from miser>' rather than from 
sm, it has not penetrated to the root of the great problem 
of humanity 

A few \ears ago, a nati\e Chnstian from India Sir 
Satthianadan, vice-president of the Madras Young Sign’s 
Christian Association joined a Sunday crm^d m Hjde 
Park, London, and beard a man preaching Buddhism 
as being preferable to ChnsUaiuty At the close of the 
address, Sir Satthianadan asked permission to speak 
The lecturer asked him if he were a preacpe*’* and 
receiving a reply in the native, he was alJon'ed to 
mount the chair He then said there ivefc toee 
tests which might be applied to a religion First, — 
Dogma— what does it teach ? In that resP«ot 
claimed that Christianity is unquestionablj superior 
to Buddhism 

The second test is Philanthropy 

No religion has produced sach philanthropic eflort 
as Chnstianity ^Mien like efforts are now m^de by 
non Christian people m India it is in mutation of 
Christian eSort, and is not the outcome of th^ 
religion. 

The third and most crucial test is Character 

As one knowing Buddhism* he affirmed that tt does 
not produce character such as is produced by Chnstimnty 
In this respect no religion of Indm can compare for o**® 
moment with Christianity 


• *'rhe Religions of the World byR-mcipalGraaf, D D ,P 
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III —Confucianism 

And one of the Phanseea, a lawyer, asked Jesos a queshon, 
tempting him, Master, which is the great commandment m the 
law ? And be said unto him. Thou shaft fove the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with ^ thy soul, and with all thy mind 
This IS the great and first commandment — ^Matt TiU 35 38 
(rv) 

All nations whom thou hast made shall come and worship 
before thee, O, Lord 

And they shall glorify thy name —Psalm Isxxvi 9 v ) 

The intellectual and moral awakening which took place 
in Greece in the sixth century before Chnst, appears to 
have synchronized with the " illummation ” of Gautama 
Buddha m India, and with the birth of Confucius m 
China, who, throughout that vast empire, “ is venerated 
as the teacher for all generations and m all human 
attainments ” 

Confucius was bom m the year 551 b c , in the village 
of Cbu’eh, in the Province of Shantung In Chmese 
the name is K’ung (clan or fanuly name) and Fu tze 
(“ lilaster the title given to him by his disciples) 
Of high lineage, he could trace his pedigree back into the 
remote past His father dying when his son was but a 
cluld the mother and mfant were left in humble circum 
stances, and m his earlier years Confucius filled various 
public offices with satisfaction At the age of nineteen 
he married. In the following jear his son Li was bom ; 
and he had alterw ards twb daughters 
It was in 531 B c , when about twenty years of age, 
that be commenced Ijis career as a teacher 

In 501 B c he was appomted governor of the town of 
Chung tu, and tinder his mle “ a marv ellous reformation 
inthemannersofthepeoplespeedilytookplace . 
Dishonest} and dissoluteness were ashamed, and hid 
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their heads Loyalty and good faith became the 
characfenstics of the men, and chastity and docility 
those of the m omen ” * 

After three jears, however, differences arose between 
Confucius and hjs ruler Confucius then began his 
visits to other states, always accompamed by some of his 
followers He paid great attention to the study of the 
past, and edited the “ Shoo King,” or Book of History, 
which contains a record of Chmese afiairs reaching back 
to 2356 B c 

It was from these annals of the past that he sought 
guidance for the instruction of the nation , in fact, he 
was not so much the prophet as the historian of his 
people “ a transmitter, not a maker 

From the impressions made by him upon his disciples, 
Confucius seems to have been of singiilar candour and 
smeenty of mind. He avoided speaking about such 
subjects as the existence and influence of spirits, and of 
the appointments of Providence and in his te&ohmg be 
insisted most on the practical ^^^tues of bene\oIence, 
family duty — espeaally on the part of children to 
parents — truthfulness and honesty He thought the 
greatest caution should be exercised about going to war, 
and attached \ery great importance to learning He 
taught that the duties of the human lot m the fi'e 
relations were between father and son affection, 
between ruler and subject, righteousness, between 
husband and w ife attention id their separate functions , 
between elders and joungers, a {ffoper distinction , and 
between friends fidelity « 

The system of morals which Confucius built up came 
to be regarded as conclusive and as the embodiment of 
all necessary truth. It is jmguestionable that it has had 
• Cbamberas Eiicydopaedia.’ Art. Cocfocios 
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a powerfvil influence in helping to weld the vast empire 
ol China together as a muted nation. 

Coiflucius, however, did not 003010 any ionn of 
religious observance upon his disciples, and worship in 
the Christian sense is put far away from the common 
people, and is concentrated in the Emperor alone, who, 
as the father of his people, at certain tunes of the year, 
offers worship to heaven In every Chinese family, 
however, the worship of ancestors is imperative, and 
filial piety is " the very keystone and cement of society ” 
The needs of man m his relations to God not having 
been met by the Confncian system, this lack has led to 
its being supplemented by Taouism, or the system of 
Lao Tse— a contemporary of Confucius — and Buddhism 
Taou or the way or path, meant something more 
than the way or method of righteousness which 
Confuaus taught Lao Tse, its founder, used the term 
to denote the Absolute “ It was the Eternal Order or 
Being which the laws of Nature and the reason of man 
mirrored.”* 

That w hich Lao-Tse saw dimly, Confucius had ignored, 
and thus his system is almost entirely destitute of those 
Divine sanctions which give inspiration and strength 
for the fulfilment of tnoi^ ohhgations Moreover the 
motive at the back of compbance with the Confucian 
si'stem IS 3Ustice or duty while the Clmstian motive Is 
the lughcr one of love ‘ If >e love me,” sajs Chnst, 
‘*^e will keep my commandments," and by His owm 
perfect example He adds to the loftiest of motives the 
highest of sanctions. 

Buddhism was introduced into China about two 
hundred > ears before (he beginning of the Cbnstian Era. 
It made such progress that in 65 a.d it received official 

• " The Religions ot the World, * by Pnaapal Grant, p 65 
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recognition bj the emperor as one of the three state 
religions. 

That tthich Confucius failed to see — the true relation 
betT\ccn man and God that which Lao-Tse famtly 
discerned but could not fully disco\-er — the way to the 
Father that which Buddha did not percei\e — that sin 
and not misery is the great problem of the human race 
—all these are repealed to us bj Jesus Chnst Who is 
the One Mediator betw een God and men , Who is Hun 
self the true and h^ang Waj to the Father, and Who 
took aw a) sin by the sacrifice of Himself 


IV — ^fonAitMEDAMSU 

Pat re on the Lord Jesus Chnst aod oule not provisos tor 
the fiesh, to fal&l the lasts the-eof —Romans xui 14 

Paganism m Arabia was ahead) beginning to lose it 
power Jens who had settled in v*arious parts of the 
countxy hadcamedwitb them their Scriptures and the 
knowledge of the true and hving God. Chnstianit) 
too had spread espeaally in the north and south west , 
but it had become corrupt and consequent!) weak. 
The profanation of a new Cfanstian Cathedral at Sana 
by an Arab of the idolatrous Kenaneh tnbe led Abraha 
Chnstian kjngof "iemen to ba\ e recourse to arms He 
however met with a crushing defeat at the hands of 
the "Moreish an idolatrous tribe of Arabs who bad 
rallied m defence of the Kaafra at llecca with its 360 
idols This victory of pagamsm was a further step 
towards extingmshmg Chmtianity in Arabia. 

The birth of ■'fohammed m 5^ a.d two months 
afterwards was the beginning of a career which had 
the efiect of banishing Chnstianit) from the whole 
peninsula. * 
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Of Jlohammeds ^outh it can be said that it 
charactenzed by “ exceptional sincerity trnlMnlness 
and punty of life ’ \\ hile his maxned U te from his tv. enty 
fifth to his fiftieth year was without reproach. 

His occupation as a camel driier led him to make 
journeys into Palestine and elsewhere In the course 
of these he was doubtless brought into contact with 
both Jews and Chnstians Their sacred wnlmgs in 
this way would become known to him Of a deeply 
rel^iQus nature he ga\e himself up to meditation and 
was as he imagined the subject of special reielations 
from hea\en These he commumcated to the members 
of his family his fnends and his neighbours At first 
he made but few cometts and met with the fiercest 
opposition from the inhabitants of Mecca. Some 
h0we%er became his followers amongst them a feiv 
belonging to Medina to which at> Mohammed fled on 
iflthjuae 6^2 a.D 

The year 0! this flight—the Hegira —was adopted 
as the first of the Mohammedan Era. Thus the year 
igtr IS for Mohammedans throughout the whole world 
the year laSg 

The authority conceded to Mohammed at Medina led 
to a complete change m the domestic life and m the 
pobcy of the Prophet Instead of continuing a mono 
ganust he soon took to himself no less than nine wives 
besides tw o slave concubines Opposition was ruthlessly 
crushed by inolence. His teaching w as now summed up 
in the watchword There is no God but God and 
Mohammed is his yff^het 

Soon he had it^y thousands of Arabs under his 
command. These became fired inth enthusiasm for 
the new rehgion. Their seal was intensified by the 
teaclung of complete subraission to the Divme will 
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(Islam), b} the regards which fell to them after 
\iclones , and by the promise of sensual enjo}’meats 
after death 

The corrupt condition of the Christian Church pre- 
sented an open door for the aggres'Jions of Islam and 
within a \cr> short time Mohammed and his succes«ors 
in the Califate had subjugated Arabia Palestine Persia 
and the rest of Asia as far as the Indus. 

They next obtamed possession of Eg^Tt and aD 
Northern Afnca , whence entenng Europe in 711 A,x> , 
Islam m about two ^ears subjugated Spam and o%er ran 
France as far as the Loire There its progress was 
checked by the great \iclory of Charles Jlartel, near 
Tours m 732 a.d 

Mohammed claimed to be the last and greatest of the 
prophets foretold m the Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
and to haie received munediate revelations from God. 
These were embodied to the Koran “ the one book which 
forms the religious social ctviJ commeraal militai^ 
and legal code of Islam.’ In reality it is a con 
glomerateofSabeanism Arabianidolatry Zoroastriamsm, 
Buddhism Judaism and Christianity 

Speakmg at the Chicago Parliament of Rdigions of the 
character of the Koran Dr George E Post of Beirut 
said ‘ Iholdinzny hand a booL which by twohundred 
millions ot the human race is never touched wath umv ashed 
hands , a book w hich is never earned below the waist 
a book which is aev er laid npon the floor , a book every 
word of which by these tvro hundred millions of the 
human race is considered the diject v%ord of God which 
came do\ni from heaven. I propose wathout note or 
comment to read to yon a few words from the sacred 
book and y ou may make j out own comments upon them 
afterward” Dr Post then quoted several verses 
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sbowuig that Mohammed jaeached a religion ot the 
sword and ot polygamy * 

It has been shown that the Arab soldier was the agent 
by which Islam was spread. To the conquered the 
triple alttffnati\e was offered “Islam; the Sword; or 
Tribute;” hence. in many cases, the consequence was 
the acceptance oi the faith, and thus the social system 
which prevails in Mohammedan lands became cstab 
Ushed. One of the saddest blots upon that system is the 
position it assigns to woman “Polygamy, divorce, 
servile concubinage and the veil,” says Sir William Mmr, 

“ are at the root of Moslem decadence In 

respect of married life, the condition allotted by the 
Koran to w oman is that of an inferior dependent creature, 
destined only for the service of her master, bable to be 
east adrift without the assignment of a single reason, 
or the notice of a single hour ” 

“ The god of Mohammed,” says Principal Fairbaim, 
“ spares the sms the Arab loves A rdigion that does 
not purify the home cannot regenerate the race , one 
that depraves the home is certain to deprave humanity 
Motherhood is to be sacred if manhood is to be honour 
able Spoil the wife of sanctity and for the man the 
sanctities of life have perished And so it has been with 
Islam It has reformed and bfted savage tnbes , it has 
depraved and barbarised embzed nations At the root 
of its fairest culture, a worm has ever lived that has 
caused its blossoms to sdon wither and die Were 
Mohammed the hope of man then his state were help 
less , before lum coul^ooly be retrogression, tyranny, 
and despair ” ^ 

• "Aiabia, the Cradle of Idam,' by the Rev S M Zaemer, 
P 186 ^ 

t " The City of God ” p 97 



CHAPTER VI 


Heathenism : its Dire Condition and 
Need 

A cry ai of paio. 

Agam aad again. 

Is borne oer tbe deserts and wide-spiradiog main; 

A cry from the lands that in dartness are lying, 

A cry from the hearts that la eorrow are cghing. 

It comes onto me, 

It comes unto thee 

Ob what— oh, what, shall the answer be ? 

— SSRAH C Stocv. 

** ^\'^Y do jou oot let the heathen alone ’ ” is an ex* 
postulation not infrequently addressed to those who are 
zealous in the cause of Christian Missions. “ They hare 
their oim religions which probabl> suit them better than 
anjlhing we can give them ” 

Such objections come with bad grace from tho«e who 
owe so much to nus«ionanes, who brought the Christian 
rdigion to our own fordatbers when May were in a state 
oj Ignorance and darkness. 

And lest w e should fOTgef " the bole of the pit whence 
we were digged ” it maj be well to bring forward qualified 
witnesses to show how teinbl3,sad is the condition of 
those hundreds of millions who still ** walk in darkness ” 
and “ dw ell m the land of the shadow of death,” and how 
great is the need for messengers to tell of Him MT:o is 
“ the Light of the World.’* 
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Our first witness is the celebrated Iraieller Mrs 
Isabella Bird Bishop T R G S ♦ 

Ithmh says Mrs Bishop that vse are getting into 
a sort ol milk and water vicv oi Heathenism not ot 
African Heathenism alone but ot Buddhism Hinduism 
and ilohamraedanism also which prevail m Asia 
ilissionanes come home and they refrain from shoclang 
audiences by recitals of the awful sins of the Heathen 
and Moslem world. WTicn travelling in Asia it struck 
me very much how little we heard how little we know 
as to how sin is enthroned and deified and worshipped 
There is sm and shame everywhere Mohammedamsm 
IS corrupt to the \ ery core The morals of Mohammedan 
countries perhaps in Persia m particular are comipt 
and the imaginations scry wicked How corrupt 
Buddhism is how corrupt Buddhists are* It is an 
astonishment to find that there is scarcely a single thing 
that makes for righteousness in the life of the un 
Chnstiawzed nations 

Just one or two remarks as to what these false 
faiths do They degrade women with an infimte degrad 
ation I have lived m zenanas and harems andhaie 
seen the daily bfe of the secluded women and I can speak 
from bitter experience of what their li\es are — ^the 
intellect d varied so that a woman of t\ enty or thirty 
years of age is more like a child of eight mtellectually 
while all the worst passions of human nature are stimu 
lated and developed m a fearful degree jealousy envy 
murderous hate intrigue running to such an extent 
that in some countries*! have hardly ever been m a 
womens house or near a i omens tent without being 

• A'lthoiesa ol tJabe&tea Tracks a Jspas Pmia aad 
Kurdistan Among the T beUuisy Korea and her Nagh 
boars The Yangtse \aBey etc etc 
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asked for drugs with v.bich to disfigure the favounte 
wife, to take away her life, or to take away the life of the 
favounte uife’s infant son This request has been made 
of me nearly two hundred times This is onlv an 
indication of the daily life of whose misenes w e think 
so little, and which is a natural product of the s>'stems 
that we ought to have subverted long aga 

“ It follows necessarily that there is also an infimte 
degradation of men The whole contment of Asia is 
corrupt It IS the scene of barbarities, tortures brutal 
pmushments, oppression, official corruption which is 
worse under Mohammedan rule, of all things which 
are the natural products of systems which are without 
God m Chnst ” 

Our next witness is the Rev J G Paton D D , late 
missionary to the Nev\ Hebrides, whose mtensely inter 
estmg autobiography has become one of the classics of 
Missions 

“ ’My first impressions ” be wrote, “ dro\e me to the 
\erge of utter dismay On beholding these Natnes (of 
Tanna) in their paint and nakedness and rmserj, my 
heart was eis full of horror as of pity Had I given up 
my much loved work and my dear people m Glasgow, 
with so many delightful associations, to consecrate my 
bfe to these degraded creatures. Was it possible to 
teach them nght and WTong, to Chnstianue, or even to 
civilize them ? The depths of Satan outlmed 

in the first chapter of the Rdmans, w ere imcovered there 
before our eyes m the daily life of the people, without 
veil and without excuse.” . 

WTiile he and Dr Ingbs were engaged m buildmg the 
first Mission House on Tanna, war was going on belween 
the tribes * 

“ e were afterwards infcffmed,” continues Dr Paton. 
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unaWe to stir, they were Jet dowTi into tlie gTa\e, jet 
alive, on the mat or bed on which the corpse of the 
mistress was laid and screened from sight for a tune 
Two other female slaves were laid hold on and dressed 
up with best clothes and coral beads. This being done, 
they w ere led and paraded about the town, to show the 
pubhc the servants of the nch dead mistresss w horn they 
would attend m the world of spirits This w as done for 
two daj^, when the unfortunate %ictims were taken to 
the edge of the gra\ e, and their limbs were also smashed 
with elute, and their bodies laid on the corpse of their 
mistress, and co\ ered up with earth while j et alii e We 
can only imagine what would be the feelings of these 
unfortunate snctims Some of the Bonny converts 
attempted to rescue these last tw 0 females by a large 
offer of ransom to buy bullocks for the occasion hot it 
was refused. Can there be any doubt as to the urgent 
necessity of sending Christian teachers among this poor 
ignorant people, who are slaves to Satan, and glory m 
their shame ? ” 

The Indian lad}, Pandita Ramabai has already been 
mentioned. 

Let her speak on behalf of her Indian sisters and 
brothers — I beg of my Western sisters” 'he sajs, 

“ not to be satisfied mtb looking on the outside beauty 
of the grand philosophies and not to be charmed with 
the long and interesting discourses of our educated men ; 
but to open the trap doors of the great monuments of 
anaent llmdu intellect, and enter uito the dark cellars, 
where they will see the real workings of the philosophies 
which they admire so much. Let oor \\estem fnends 
come to India, and Xi\e right among us Let them 
frequently go to the hundreds of sacred places where 
countless pilgrims throng jcarly Let them go roand 
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Jaganalh Pan Benares Ga>a Allahabad Muttra 
Bnndraban Du arka Pandharpur Udipi Tirpatt j and 
such other sacred cities the strongholds of Hinduism, 
and <eats of sacred leanuog uhere the ’Mahatmas and 
Sandhus dwell and where the sublime philosophies are 
d3il3 taught and devotitlj ioBoued. There are thousands 
of pnests and men learned m sacred lore who are the 
spiritnal rulers and guides of our people Thej neglect 
and oppress the widows and devour wadows houses 
I bav e gone to man> of the so called sacred places 
In ed among the people and seen enough of those learned 
philosophers and possessors of supenor Hmdu spirit 
uahiy who oppress the wadows and trample the poor 
Ignorant low caste people under then" heels The} hare 
deprived the wadows of their birthright to en)o> pure 
Lfe and lairful happmess The> ^end out hundreds of 
emissaries to look for joung wadow-s and bring them by 
hnndreds and thousands to the sacred cities to rob them 
of their monej and their virtue I earnestly 

beg the women of America and England to come to 
In^a and Uv e in our sacred cities not bvang m European 
and American fashion but bring bke the poor beggar 
women going in and out of their dirt j huts hearing the 
stones of their miserable hves and seeing the fruits of 
the sublime philosophies Let not mj Mestem sisters 
be charmed by the books and poems they read. There 
are many hard and bitter facts which w e have to accept 
audfeeL All is not poetry tvith us The prose we have 
to read m our own bves »s very hard. It cannot be 
understood by our learned brothers and comfortable 
a&ters of the est • 

Our fifth and last witness is ^lary Moffat the noble 

• ■* Pandita Ranabai the Store pf Her Life by Helen S 
Dyer pp 41 43 

13 
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wife of the heroic missionary, Robert Moffat In a 
letter to her parents referring to a conflict betwen the 
Mantatees and the Bechwanas in which the former were 
\’anqui«hed and fled she wrote — 

“ They (the Mantatees) appear to be dymg of hunger, 
and "Mr Hodgson witnessed the most homd speefaeJes 
UTiere they stopped one night the unhappy people had 
encamped the night before, and bad left behmd them 
two women and a man who were feeding on the body of 
a dead companion, they were stamping the bones to 
suck out the marrow f I know jou will shudder when 
1 tell jou that they did it without the least emotion 
They pointed to the mangled hmbs and told Mr 
Hodgson the name of the man. ^^■hethe^ they are 
cannibals from choice we are at a loss to know, but 
1 am not disposed to thmk they are as man} Bech 
wanas do die of hunger when they might get a share with 
the w off, of their poor dead companions 
" If we will allow ourselies to reflect upon the tram 
of mieeries which such a mode of life brings with it, how 
conclusnel} maj we argue against that %am philosophy 
which declaims against the efforts of missionaries in 
such a country bj sajang that the natives live a quiet, 
harmless and peaceable bfe attending to their flocks 
and herds and know nothing of the misenes of refined 
soaety Oh how futile are such reasonings ' WTien 
I allow mj'self to conceive of the feelings of the natives 
of this wretched country iii their most elev’ated state, 

I shudder Metlunks the condition of the v ery beasts 
ts envrable 10 companson of theirs They know (Jiat 
they must die and the dread idea of annihilation strikes 
them through like a barbed arrow To talk of death 
makes them almost fr^tic 

“ The hundreds who pensh annually from hunger 
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in this slate ot scx:iel> is another argument against such 
reasonings and a cominang proof that e\en feelings 
of common humamtj would induce many to exert 
themselves even for the temporal good of these sons of 
humanity Horror and devastation reign over the 
whole land darkness covers it, and gross darkness the 
people The longer we live in it the more convinced 
vve are of the necessity of missionaries being here being 
full} persuaded that it is only the gospel of peace which 
can raise the degenerate sons of Adam. How trans 
cendently blessed will those missionaries be who live 
to <ee the thick gloom which covers them dispelled by 
the beams of the Sun of Righteousness I scarcely 
expect to witness it mjsdf, but feel confident that the 
time will come because the promises of Jehovah are 
yea and amen m Christ Jesus” 

The venerated husband of the last witness Robert 
Moffatt him«elf when asked b> a young ladv to wnte 
in her album wrote the following lines in which the 
spirit and motives of the true mbstonary are disclosed — 

Aty album is a sa^uige breast 
Where etmpcsts brood aod shado^vs rest 
Without one ray of li^bt 
To write the name of Jesus there 
And point to worlds all bright and fair 
And see the sasage bent in pra} er 
Is my supreme delight’ 



CHAPTER VII 


Christ in History 

Ffe shaU ha^c domimon also irom sea to sea, and torn tie 
nver unto the ends of the earth 
Yea aW kings shall £aff denm before bim all oabons sfiafl 
serve him Tor be shall deliver the needy when be cneth , the 
poor also, and him that hath no helper He shall spare the poor 
and needy, and shall save the sonis of the needy He shall 
redeem their son! from deceit and violence and preaous shall 
their blood be in lus sight — Psalm bccu 8 , it 14 
And upon bu bead are many diadems ■»ReveUtioa xix 13 
(rvJ 

For nearly nineteen centunes Christianity has been a 
spiritual and nwral force in the worid. Confronfed at 
first by extremely powerful foes, it made its way not 
withstanding the bitterest opposition the most cruel 
hatred, and the most sanguwarj' persecutions 
Paganism was overthrown by it , but m the moment 
of its triumph it encountered the subtle dangers 
madental to prosperity and To5ral favour It became 
spiritually weak and morally corrupt, and therefore far 
less fit to influence and lo elevate the soaety in the 
midst of which it was intended to be “ The Light of the 
World.” ' 

But even during those centunes when the lamp of 
the Christian Church burned ipost dimly, there was a 
succession of men and women who by their saintly 
hves bore faithful w itness to their risen Lord, and sought 
to put into practice t^o«e Chqstian prmaples which 
have led to the moral advancement of nations 
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Again and again loo Ihronghont the Christian Era 
the latent mniljing power o! Christiamt) has been 
unmistaVabl> shown and deep and widespread re\ivals 
of its onginal spirit Iia\ e taken place 
Hinduism Buddhi<m and Confucianism ha\e each 
had a more prolonged tnal and opportunity than 
ChnsUamt>, and each has failed morally to cleiate 
those races which ha^e adopted it And though of 
shorter duration than Chnstiamly the same is true of 
Mohammedanism 

MTiat these religious sj stems ha\e failed to do 
Chnstiamtj has in large measure accomplished. 

Hinduism ofiers to man a philosophy but no Savnour , 
Buddhism fixes attention on human misery but does not 
grapple with sin, Confuaamsm directs the mind to 
human effort but bolds out no promise of Divine help 
Mohammedanism declares that God is an irresistible 
force but does not reieal Him as a lo\nng Father 
Under each of these systems woman is degraded and 
as there is no surer mde.x to the social condition of any 
people or age than the position occupied b> women 
it IS one of the strongest proofs of the superiority of 
Christianity that it has raised women of the most 
widely differing races out of their degradation and 
enabled them to live hves worthy of rational and 
responsible beings 

Where woman is degraded thwe children and 
especially female children are likewise degraded, 
and there too the whole family life is corrupt 

The old philosophies 4iad no word for the children 
Chnst took the little ones m His arms and blessed them , 
and whereier His words Suffer little the children to 
come unto Me hare been made known He has been 
the great Sanour and Emancipator of the young 
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Moreo%cr, “the ideal of the Christian famfly, an ideal 
Io\eIier and happier than any which the world has ever 
known, is the direct creation of Cliristianity ”* 

The Spirit of Christ has, m some measure, softened 
the savagery of war, and banished the bondage of men 
and w omen, by deejarmg^ that because all are the duldren 
of one "Father, and all have been redeemed by one 
Savnour, therefore all are entitled to spiritual mental 
and physical liberty 

Inasmuch as He is the Savnour of all men Christ has 
taught the solidarity of all races, and assuaged, if not 
removed, national bitterness and stri/e 
His Spirit has permeated law and caused it to throw 
its protecting arms round the child , while entire nations 
have been linked together by the amicable bonds of 
international law 

The same Spirit has elevated even language itself 
Words have taken on higher meamngs in being employ ed 
to express the purer and loftier evperience of Christian 
life and character One of the greatest difHcuIties 
encountered by missionaries in translating the Bible 
into other languages has been in finding words adequate 
to express Christian ideas Often they have been 
compelled to content themselves with very inadequate 
terms , but even these with the growth of the moral 
and spiritual life in their converts, have been found to 
gain fresh pow er and expressiveness 

Christ IS the embodiment of the Father’s love and 
the Father’s pity , of such a love and such a pity as 
are seen m hospitals orphanages philanthropic insti 
tutions and societies fm healing the sick bousing the 
homeless, feedmg the hungrj clothing the naked, 

• The Witness of IIjsKiry to Chnst ’ by the late Dean 
Farrar 
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teachwg the ignorant, bdping the prisoner, setting 
free the slave, giving work to the unemployed 

UTiere other rebgions have failed, Christ and Christ- 
ianity have gamed signal success; and the triumphs 
of the past are incentivres to His follow ers of to day 
to be messengers conveying His Gospel to the whole 
human race, and agents m confemng its benefits 
upon all mankmd. 

The following remarkable testimony to the impressive 
ness of the personality of Chnst, on the part of a non 
Christian Hmdu, IS significant of the change which has 
taken place m religious thought in India — 

“ How can w e be bUnd to the greatness, the unrivalled 
splendour of Jesus Chnst > Behind the British Empire 
and all European powers Ues the single great personality 
— the greatest of all known to us>-of Jesus Chnst 
He lives m Europe and Amenca, in Asia and Africa, as 
ICing and Guide and Teacher He bves in our rmd»t 
He seeks to revive religion in India W e ow e everything, 
even this deep yearning to our own ancient Hinduism, 
to Chnstiamty.”* 


• India s Problem, Krishna or.Chnst.’ 
D D , p 357 


by John P Jona, 



CHAPTER Vlir 

The Bible and other Sacred Books of the 
World 

Boole of grace I and book of glory' 

Gift of God to age and )'outh, 
ondrous u thy sacred stor> , 

Bnght bngbt tnth truth 

Boole of love I In accents tender. 

Speaking goto such as ^ 

'fay It lead os Lord, to render 
AJJ, all to Thee 

•~T Maceeluk 

At the ftme ttheti the era of modem missions began, 
the Sacred Books of the East \tere not accessible to any 
but those possessed of a knowledge of the languages in 
which they were w-ntten. Todaj translations mto 
English of the whole of the Sacred Books of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism and even of those of Egj’pt 
and China may be found in many of our public hbraries 
This is one of the results of the studj of “ Comparative 
Religion.” 

By means of this stud} the development of certain 
great religious and moral iddas m different nations has 
been compared and the various book religions of the 
world have been placed side by ^ide 
As a result of such enquiries the vast superiority of 
the Bible has been fully established and that not by 
men whose object was npt to uphold the Bible but to 
subject the vanous Sacred Books, including the Bible, 
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to the cold intellectual searchlight of histone mvestiga 
tion These researches have led to the discovery of the 
law s governing the grow th and dev elopment of religious 
systems It has been found that vv itli the one exception 
of the religion of the Bible, in all other senes of religious 
and Sacred Boohs there has been retrogression and not 
advancement 

A smgle illustration of this process of degradation may 
be given WTien the British Government determmed 
to abolish the cruel practice of Suttee, or w idow btirmog 
in India, it was faced by the difficulty that such a step 
was an mtcrference with the religious usages of the 
country which it had promised to respect It was, 
however, discovered that m the earher Sacred Books of 
Hinduism there was no sanction for the revolting prac 
tice It had been introduced at a later date , and thus 
the Government wasenabled to abolish it without break 
mg its own promise of non mterference 

In the Bible we are struck by the very opposite 
phenomenon Instead of retrogression thereiscontmual 
grow th and advance culmmatmg in the New Testament, 
m w hich teaching of the highest morality and spirituality 
IS found 

That distinguished scholar the late Max MuUer, who 
of all men probably possessed the most complete know- 
ledge of the contents of the Sacred Books of the East, 
once expressed himself as f(dlow$ ' It was easy to say 
It to his present audiencey but he should not be afraid 
to say it before an audience of Brahmans Buddhists, 
Parsees and Jew s, that there w as no religion m the whole 
world which m simplicity, in purity of purpose, jn 
charity and true humanity came near to that religion 
which Christ taught to His disaples”* 

■ Lecture delivered m SheAeld, March rjth, 1889 
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That the long «:encs of books « hich make up the Bible 
does not show the same process of degradation as tlic 
other Saaed Books of the East is a sinking proof that 
its origin was Dnine and that o\er its de'elopment 
from a lower tj-pe of rehgion to tlie highest of all, and 
o\ er its preservation from the corruptions which corrode 
the other Sacred Books Divine supervision has been 
excrci'ed. 

The supenontj of the Bible is seen m its record of the 
Life of Christ , m its Ioft> religious and ethical ideals , 
m Its unique revelation of religious tnith not elsewhere 
given to men , m the fact that the nations which have 
welcomed it have attained to the highest civalization , 
and in the addiUonal fact that it is " the most powerful 
agencj known to history in promoting the 'oaal 
industnal and political reformation of the world b} 
securing the religioua regeneration of lndl^^dual lives. • 


Rev Jasepb Coo< 
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CHAPTER IX 

Is Christianity Evolved from Natural 
Religions ? 

Cause of all causes and the Source 
\Vhence uuversal being sprang 
Thou wast ere time began its course, 

Of morning stars Thy praises sang 

Thou First Thou Last Thou Cause, and End, 

Of all that 1$ or e er shad be 
To Thee their Source all beings tend 
All ^Qga that ate exist for Thee 

— Thomas RArri.ss, P P 

Ovr hundred years ago (1809) when modern Missions 
were yet in their infancy, a child was hom—Charles 
DanMn—whowas destined to become a man of celebrity 
the sphere of natural saence In 1832 he took part 
naturalist in the prolonged scientific expedition of 
MS Beagle, and afterwards devoted himself to the 
investigation of the ongin of species At the close of 
se^enteen years of unreoutting labour he gave to the 
w orld his epoch making book entitled ‘ The Origin of 
Species by means of Natural Selection." 

In this work the theory or hypothesis of Eiolution 
was adopted to show how life was developed into the 
many and % aned organisms by w hich w e are surrounded 
Air Darwin stated ^be leading principle of this theory 
as follows — 

‘‘ I new all thmgs not as special creations, but as 
lineal descendants of some ftw which lived long before 

1>7 
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the first bed of the Sdunan ^stcm was desposited. 
There js a grandeur m this \iew of life «ith its se^eraJ 
powers ha\ing been ongmall> breathed bj the Creator 
into few forms or info one and that while this planet 
has gone cj cling on according to the fixed law s of grant} 
from so simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful 
and most wonderful ha\c been and are being e\ohed.” 

It has been maintained that this principle applies not 
onl} to the material and ph}^ical world but that it 
affords a satisfactory explanation of the ongm of 
Christianity apart from re\dation. In other words 
that Christianity is a development of earlier and less 
advanced s}slcms of rehgion, and further that all 
the vanous religious s} stems of the world are m 
different stages of progress one leading on to the 
other from the lowest to the highest 

(x) It has been asserted that Chnstianit} is denved 
or evolved from the Greek philosophy The system of 
philosoph} which approaches nearest to Chnstianit} 

IS that of Plato — the point of likeness being that which 
IS common to both tir natural rehgion and morality 
Those doctrines however which are the pecuhar feature 
of Chnstiamt} i c the locamation the Atonement 
Grace Regeneration the Resurrection and the Holy 
Spint are not found at all in Platonism and therefore 
Christiamty could not have been developed from that 
philosophical s}stem 

{'») The influence of the Old Testament Scnptnres 
and of Jewish literature geno^y iqion the minds of 
Jesus and His followers has also been adduced as the 
ongin of Chnstianity on natural p'nnciples Accordmg 
to the scheme under discussion Jesnswas a great prophet 
who beheved Himself to be the Jewish Messiah and a 
great moral teacher but He was not sinless nor without 
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some consciousness of discord between Himself and God 
While it IS true that Qiristiamty is rooted m the 
revelation contained m the Old Testament Scriptures, 
the Messiah there predicted is much more than a mere 
man, however great These prophecies found their 
fulfilment in Jesus Christ, who exercised the prerogatives 
of Divimty in His complete mastery over nature, over 
disease and over sin 

Moreo\er, fifty da>s after His ignominious death 
upon the Cross, His apostles proclaimed Him publicly 
as the Messiah the Saviour and the risen Lord Sub- 
sequently they endured sufferings and martyrdom 
because of their belief m His Deity, and because of their 
unfaltering declaration that His death upon the Cross 
was at once the atonement for the stns of the world, 
and the means whereby divine justice was satisfied and 
divine mercy and forgiveness offered to the smner 
Moreover, before many years had passed oral pro 
clamations of this Gospel were confirmed by the written 
testimonies of Paul and others 
(3) The rcligio philosophic system of Philo the Jew 
of Alexandria has lIlke^v^se been put forward as the 
source of Christiamty In this system the doctrine of 
the Messiah is much in the background w hile that of the 
atonement is altogether absent The only remedy for 
sm in Philo’s s> stem, isrepentance The \nctmis offered 
in saenfice are not atonements for sm, but symbols 
setting forth the mnoce^ce of the offerers, and this 
sacrificial system is to contmue for ever In Philo’s 
philosophical system therefore, there is no doctrine of 
redemption from sm f 

In the Christian rdigion, on the other hand, the 
lilessiah is anointed to preach the gospel to the poor, 
to heal the broken hearted, *10 preach deliverance to 
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the cnp(i\c$ Repentance must be accompanied b> 
faith JcwKhsacrificesarealtogctherabolishcd, because 
Christ has otTrred Himself, once for all for the sms of 
the uholc world and "the Logos (Word) was made 
flesh and dw cit amonff us and w c beheld His glorj (the 
glor} as of the onJ> begotten oi the Father) full of Grace 
and Truth ” 

From no j>re\ lous system could Christianity ha% e been 
dc^elopcd by natuni causes Christianity, which in 
reality ib Christ, cannot be accounted for on naturalistic 
grounds As a religious system it towers above cv’cry 
other Hindui'^m Buddhism, Mohammedanism and 
the nature religions have all degenerated. 

From the prior and gradual revelation of the Hebrew 
religion the Chnstim system has been developed until 
the highest, and as wc believe, the final revelation of 
God in Clinst has been made known to manbnd. It 
alone pos«csse3 the power to renovate to reform, to 
renew , and in it alone lies the hope of the world 

h B.— For a fulitr trcstatcat ol this subject the reader is 
referred to the Present Da> Tract No 49 Is Uie Evolution 
of ChnsSianity from mere oaiural sources credible? by the 
late Principal Cairns D D Published by the Rebgious Tract 
Society, 65 St Paul s Chorebyard, E C 
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What was the Earliest Form of Religion ? 

These words spake Jesus and fafted up hJs e>es to heaven, and 
said, Father, the hour is come glonfy thy Sob that Thy Son 
also may glorify thee as thou hast given him power o\ er all 
flesh, that He should give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given turn And this is bfe eternal that they might know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Chnst, whom thou bast sent — 
John tvu I 3 

Those t\ho bolicte that Chnstianity mss etoUed or 
deteloped from natural religion hate little difficulty 
in persuading themselves that originally man was m a 
savage state and that his religion, hke himself, vi as of 
averj* low and degraded tj-pe — such as /Itnwism. or 
" the attnbution of a soul or spu^t to animate or 
inanimate objects”, Totemism ' an impersonal com* 
munal sort of religion which is inajnl> a social mstitu 
tion, all the members of a Totem clan being brothers and 
sisters and treating one another as such ” , relichsm 
(from the Portuguese fetico a charm) something which 
has the pow cr of exercising an occult influence ; Poly- 
ifieism, or the w orship of man) gods » and so advancing 
to ^fonol^telsm or the worslup of one God 
Reliable historical research, on the other hand, has 
produced Tnan> confufiations of the statement of the 
Bible that “in the beginnmg** man was created “in 
the image of God”, and therefore it should not be 
hastily assumed that man at the outset, a savage, 

*»i 
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or that his religion began with low fonns of w orship and 
advanced to higher 

In every part of the world man shows that he has a 
capacitj or faculty for religion , but the to wluch 
he puts that capacity or faculty is not necessarily in 
dicative of advancement from lower to higher , on the 
contrary it often shows a declension from a higher state 
of religion to one of degradation and unspeaiabJe 
impurity 

The monotheism of the Hebrews is brought most 
prominently before us in the Old Testament , but along 
wnth at are frequent references to the v arious polytheistic 
sy stems of the surrounding nations 

In the earher period of their history the Hebrews often 
fell away from the punty of their worship , but about 
the tune of the Captivity, they finally rejected these 
corrupt elements, and never again departed from the 
pure monotheism of their own religion. 

Underlying the polytheistic religious systems of the 
other Semitic nations 1 e . the Phcenicians, the Syrians, 
the Arabians the Moabites and Ammonites, the Assyrians 
and the later Babylonians, is the recogmtion of a 
“ Supreme and incommunicable power of absolute and 
perfect unity ” The very names given to this Being 
(Baal or Bel, “ the Lord ” , Moloch ‘ King,”) imply this 
conception, and whatever retrogression took place as 
tune went on these names remamed as mdications of 
an earlier and a purer rehgion. 

The Book of Job which according to some scholars 
is of comparativ ely late date but which others assign 
to about B c 1520 has m it up trace of polytheism , 
but sets forth the transcendent greatness and majesty 
of the one True God 

Amongst the Indo European nations t e , the Sans 
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kntic Indians, the Iranians or Persians, the Greeks or 
Hellenes, and the Romans, we find a recogmtion of one 
particular god ^ho is superior to the lesser deities 
That monotheism was held by the pnests and more 
enlightened classes in Egypt is generally acknowledged, 
while the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings (bc 1S50 1650). 
including Apepi who is supposed to bc the Pharaoh of 
Joseph’s time, were themselves monotheists and insisted 
upon their subjects becoming monotheists 
The system of Confucius m China is not so much a 
religion as a moral philosophy , but the earher Chmese 
religion recognized the Spirit of Heaven as the Supreme 
Deity who was superior to all other gods 
The religions of the world are so \aried m their forms 
that it IS quite evident that no natural instinct has 
enabled man to arrive by intuition at agreement as to 
the Being or beings who are to be worshipped, and as 
polytheism has existed amongst races of the highest 
intellectual culture, as e g , the Greeks it is clear that 
man does not am%e at monotheism by any process 
of reasoning or as the result of observation If, then, 
it has not been found possible in the past to arrive at a 
full knowledge of the One True and laving God either 
by intuition or by the use of reason alone, are we not 
shut up to the process of Revelation which is made 
known to us in the Bible, where it is declared that God 
revealed Himself to our first parents, to Noah, to 
Abraham, to Moses and the Ih’ophets, while “ m these 
last da>"s He hasspoken unto us through His Son, whom 
He has appointed heir of all things ? ” 

The rehgions which>l;rxist ui everj’ part of the world 
are proofs that God has not left Hunself rnthout a 
witness in the heart of every man and as on Mars HiU 
at Athens the first great imisionary to the Gentiles 
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preached the One True God lo tho<c «ho, uhde yet in 
Ignorance, vorslupped Him, so, today, great numbers 
of missionaries, filled with the Spint of Christ and 
Divinely called, are required to bring to those who, in 
lanous forms, worship m ignorance and darkness, “the 
light of the knowledge of the glor> of God m the face 
of Jesus Christ." 

KJ3 — ^Tor a fuller treatiseat of this subject the reader is 
referred to tlie Present Day Tract entitled “The Early 
I’re^eace of Afonotheisuc Beliefs,” by the Rev Canon 
RawliDion,^iI.A Published by the Religious Tract Society 



CHAPTER XI 


The Great Commission to Proclaim a 
Universal Gospel 

Then opened he their tinderstandipg that they iM|!bt under 
stand the Scnptarea and said unto them Thus it is written 
and thus It behoved Ctnst to sutler and to nse from the dead 
the tb^ da\ and that repentance and remission of sns should 
be preached m Kis name among ail nations begmmsg at 
lernsalem And ye are witnesses oi these tbngs 

Luke SDV 4S 48 

Os this commission Chnstian missionaries have rested 
their claim and the results have amply justified them 
In the face of tremendous difficulties the whole uorld 
has been girdled itith Alisstons Pestilential climates 
hat e been encountered . sufieruigs and martjTdoms 
innumerable ha\e been bravely endured, hostile peoples 
have been concdiated , difficult languages acquired 
and reduced to witing, the Bible has been trans 
lated into many tongues, uhole nations hate been 
raised out of the lowest depths of social and moral 
degradation • 

Moreover there has been a large mcrease of knowledge 
of the moral and spiritual needs of mankind , a grow mg 
perception of what Aas already been accomplished , 
an mcreasmg enthusiasm for the evangelization of the 
whole world which is year bj year, gathering force 
and momentum, and yet wfi are told that the Great 
>9 
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Alissionary Commission of onr Lord Jesus Christ is not 
genuine ! 

Against this negatne criticism is to be placed the 
tremendous fact that words which are regarded by 
some as not authentic, have yet been the motive for 
the establishment and growth of modem world inde 
iifissions The great work accomplished dtirutg the 
past century has been done m obedience to a supposed 
command of Christ which saythecntics isno command 
of His at all but a later addition to the Gospels made 
after His eartlily career had closed I 

Men have criticized the commission and denied its 
authenticity The answer of God to that criticism is 
the work done during the past hundred years ty the 
messengers of Christ w ho in obedience to His command 
have gone forth into every part of the world and found 
by expenence that He who gave the command has 
also fulfilled the promise by which it is accompanied 
“ Lo I am with you alw ay even unto the conisummation 
of the age ” 

He has, moreover confirmed His word by truly 
wonderful results of which the succeeding chapters 
contam some striking examples 

^Vhlle all prevuous efforts sink mto significance when 
compared with those of the past century, it has also 
been realized as never before that ‘ the field is the 
world *’ that the Gospel is to be '* preached m the whole 
world for a testimony for all the nations ” that “ the 
whole wide world” is to bear the invitation of Jesus, 
and that ‘ all the ends of the earth ” are to see “ the 
salvation of our God.” V 

‘ A more powerful irony upon negative cnticisms ’ 
says Professor W ameefc “ there could not be 
The words of Jesus are ^oved true by the continuous 
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working of their power And if th»« ^ 

1900 j ears still stirs Christendom into a worM 
^^c ha^e thcrem a D.„na =ma"m 
critrasm must lay dot™ .tsarms The ttords of 
may be pronouuccd dead , they mav b. If I 
they nse agam from the glave ” ^ ' '>“* 



CHAPTER XII 

The Results of Missions — Individual 

I — King Pomare II 

And seeing the ma.n standing vnth them— the man who had 
been cured — they had no reply to mahe — Acts iv 14 (N T 3 I S ) 

The teslimony borne by Chnstian Missions to the J>o^^er 
of the living Christ is an apologetic of the utmost 
importance 

^^’hat Chnstianity is intended to conve> to the human 
race is not simply teaching coacenung a religious system 
or person. It is the actual communication of a Eime 
Person to the human soul by means of a spiritual 
transaction so that Chnst begins to Ii\e in us by 
his Holy Spirit and from uitfam He changes the 
Ufe, transforms the character, and uses the human 
personaht> to effect improied conditions in soaal 
and national life 

“The Indwelling wifb its «equel of blessings” says 
Bishop Moule ‘ is secured and retained on our side 
* by faith/ not by a proc^ ot disapline and labour, but 
by the same humble and reverent reliance on God in 
His word which is our entrance mto justification. Thus 
the heart is ‘purified by faith/vbecause faith is the 
admission mto it of JesusChnst ilsindwelling Redeemer, 
Friend and King, divinely able to work on it and m it, 
along all its Imes of spdDtanei^, so as to confirm it 
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effectually, jet without force, to His most sacred will 
m all things ”* 

How ever degraded man has become, there are still traces 
of bis essential digmty The very capacity to sink 
below the level of the brute is but the counterpart of 
his pow er to ri'^e to a height of moral greatness altogether 
bejond the capacity of the animal In union wnth 
Ctost alone can this moral greatness be fully realized ; 
and the large and ever mcreasing number of lives 
transformed, m some measure at least, to the pattern 
of Christ, furmshes matter for profound joy and thanks 
giving 

Alen and women hvong in all parts of the world, and 
in very varied conditions, have been thus transformed, 
and the process is gomg on contmuaffy, both at home 
and abroad 

It seems to be the divine method first to renew the 
individual, and through the individual to improve 
soaal and national life 

The early records of the London Missionary Society 
are full of mterest from many pomts of view Missionary 
work in the South Seas was then m an experimental 
stage In 1797, after a seven months voyage, the 
Duff came to anchor m the harbour of Tahiti, one 
of the islands of the Society group In natural beauty 
these islands are a dream of surpassing loveliness , 
but at the tune when the first missionaries came, the 
people were sunk m “ a sanguinary idolatry,” and 
“ murder, theft, hcentiousness and cruelty of all kinds 
abounded.” Human sacrifices were part of their 
rehgious and social hfe The people, though a fine race, 
hved in wTetched huts Infanticide was a common 
practice, and war, with all its horrors, was chronic 
• ■ OxitUaes of Cbnsbaa Doctnae,' p 193 
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King Pomare I , sa\ age thoagh he was gaveprofection 
to the missionanes until his death in 1S03 when his son 
aged seventeen, succeeded to the kingship taking the 
title of Pomare II 

It was feared that, owing to the corruption and cruelty 
of this young long the protection of the missionaries 
would be withdrawn , but, in this respect, he followed 
the example of fais father Iforeover he soon began 
hmi'elf to show an interest m the teachmg of the 
missionaries and espeaally in the art of wn tmg Yet ev en 
in 1806, rune years after their arrival the missionaries 
could report no conversions The darkness appeared 
rather to deepen than to show signs of passmg avvayj 
and wax broke out again with such fury that in 1809 
the missionaries had to retire after twelv e years of great 
suffermg and heroic effort 

King Pomare II was defeated m the war, and he 
too had to leave Tahiti , but the seeds of Divine tmtb 
appear to have taken root in bis heart, for m 1812 he 
applied to the bamshed missionaries at Eimeo fMorea) 
for Christian Baptism. This request was not at once 
acceded to but all were struck with the remarkable 
change m him He gave up his idolatry, and, soon 
after, when man} of his former subjects remstated him 
m his position as kmg he gathered together all the 
royal idols and sent them to London where the} are 
kept m the moseom of the London SIis«ianary Soaet} 

This kmg became a true Chnstian leader of his people 
He himself, built a church 712* feet long through w hich 
hterally a stream of water flowed — a symbol of the 
“livmg water” which had come^to Tahiti, In this 
great church m the presence of 4 000 of bis 
subjects King Pomare was baptiaed. Soon every 
village had its school house and churcli. The demand 
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for Bibles and hjTnn books was so great that the 
pnnting press coidd not sni^ly them fast enough. 

In i8ig a code of laws was drawn up at the Jong’s 
request, and, at a meeting of 7,000 of his people, 
was solemnly sanctioned and made the law of the 
land 

While hving m idolatry there was no desire on the part 
of the people to improve their social conditions , but 
on becoming Christians, they began at once to build 
better houses and to plant orchard* and gardens 
They even became so proficient m all lands of mdustnal 
arts, that in 1839 Captain Harvey, the commander of 
a whaler, gave the following testimony to the great 
change effected through the introduction of Christianity 
“ Tahiti is the most civilized place I have been at in 
the South Seas They have a good code of laws and no 
liquors axe allowed to be landed on the island. It is 
one of the most gratifying sights the eye can witness, 
to see on Sunday, in their church, which holds about 
four thousand, the Queen near the pulpit with all her 
subjects about her, decently apparelled and seemingly 
m pure devotion ” 

II Frosi Captive Siave to Missionary Bishop 

In the year 1821 on the West Coast of Africa, a bov 
was made prisoner m one of the petty wars which were 
then so frequent in that j>art of the world, who was 
destined to achieve a great work His father was killed 
in battle and the mother and all the children w ere forcibly 
carried off by the marauders Shortly afterwards the 
boy was torn from his mother and the rest of his family, 
and became the slave of his captors His name was 
Adjai and he was then about«twehe years old. Adjai 
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passed through the hands of several masters, and at the 
age of thirteen was sold to some white men engaged 
m the inhuman traffic m slaves, and b> them shipped 
on board a slaver along with i86 others, some at the 
pomt of death. Here, packed together and helpless, 
they endured terrible sufferings 
But the slaver was not d^tined to reach the port 
for which she was bonnd. The slave trade had been 
declared illegal by the Bntish Government m 1S07, and 
the vessel with Adjai and his companions on board 
was captured by a Bnti«h man of w ar, H 3f S Myrmidon 
The poor slav es were at once released from their fetters 
and declared free men. They were landed at Sierra 
Leone where there was a settlement for freed slaves 
Adjai was sent to school at Bathurst, where be received 
instruction m head knowledge and in handicrafts ff’om 
Mr Weeks, a missionary of the Church ^Lsaionar^ 
Soaety Mrs \Veeks gave the boy his first rehgious 
teaching Adjai v^‘a$ an apt scholar, and upon giving 
evidence of true conversion he was baptised m 1823 
under the name of Samael Crowiher-— after that of a 
London clergyman whose interest m the liberated slaves 
was very deep 

In 1S26 Crowiber paid the first of several visits to 
England, studying for a tune at St Mark’s School 
Islington On his return to Atnca m 1827, he became 
the first student of Fourah Bay College and m a short 
time was appointed assistant teacher of the College. 
His mamage took place in 1629 to one w ho, like him 
self, had been rescued from sIavCT> — ^Asano— Jbaptizcd as 
Susanna. This proved a happj mamage, and resulted 
in the establishment of a true Christian home — a soaal 
and Christian object lesson of pnceless worth in a 
heathen land. After a Jew jears spent as a school* 
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master m t^\o difierent places, Crowther became tutor 
at Fourah Bay College, a position \\ hich he filled for 
se^en jears with great efficiency 
In 1841, he took part m an expedition up the 
Niger for the three fold purpose of opemng up trade, 
checkmg sla\erj’ and introducmg Christianity; after 
w hich he came to England, whCTe he was ordamed to 
the immstry of the Church ol England m 1843 
A new mission w as opened at Abeokuta, m the Yoruba 
country, m 1846 and placed m charge of Crowther and 
another missionary named Gollmer 
Here a touclnng episode took place which Crowther 
thus describes " August 21st The text for this day 
m the Christian Almanack is ‘ Thou art the helper of 
the fatherless ’ I have ne\er felt the force of this text 
more than I did this day, as I have to relate that my 
mother, from whom 1 was tom awa> about five and 
twenty jears ago, came with my brother m quest of 
me When she saw me she trembled She could not 
beheve her own ejes We grasped one another, lookmg 
at each other with silence and great astomshment, big 
tears rolhng down her emaciated cheeks A great 
number of people soon came together She trembled 
as she held me by the band, and called me by the f annliar 
name by which I well remember 1 usedtobe called by my 
grandmother, w ho has since died in 5la% ery M e could 
not say much, but sat still and cast, now and then, an 
affectionate look at each other — a look which violence 
and oppression had long checked — an affection which 
had nearly been extinguished by the long space of 
twenty five jears My two sisters, who were captives 
with us, are both with my mother, who takes care of 
them and my grandchildren, m a small town not far from 
here called Abaka Thus unsought for, after all search 
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liad faded, God has brought us together again, and 
turned our sorrow into joy ’* 

The mother thus restored to her son became one of 
the first con\erts of Abeokuta, and when baptized took 
the name of Hannah (the mother of Samuel) 

After two years at this place, Crowiher was able to 
report “ fi\ e hundred constant attendants on the means 
of grace, about eighty communicants and nearly two 
hundred candidates for baptism.” In 1S54 he took 
part in a second Kiger Expedition, and m 1857 
succeeded in establishing the Niger Mission. In iSdf 
he again visited England and uas consecrated Bishop 
of the Niger Temtory, in Canterburj Cathedral, on June 
29th, 1864 

At this solemn and interesting service the lady fMrs 
Weeks) was present who had given Bi«hop Crowtber his 
first spintual instruction when be iras a rescued slave 
boy, forty two years before 
One of Crottther’s first acts after this e\ent was to 
xnsit the commander (now an admiral) of the ship 
which bad rescued him. He, too, was a sincere Christian ; 
so they read the Bible together and unitedly thanked 
Gk)d for the wonderful things He bad done 
Twenty se\eii labonous >ears were devoted to 
episcopal labour, and at the npe age of ov er eighty years 
Bishop Crowther fell asleq> on December 31st, 1891 
The Church Missionary Soaetj with which he had 
been connected from his boyhood gave the foDowing 
testimony to his life and services — 

” Few of Christ’s soldi^s and serrants hav e ever more 
remarkably, from earhest years, come in contact with 
the wicke^ess of this world and with the sad mam 
festations of human depravity, and few have more 
patiently earned on the^battle agamst evil and have 
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maintained mdmdually a more consistent course and 
a more unblemished reputation By no means without 
natural gifts possessmg both intellectual ugour and 
moral force of character Samuel Adjai Crou'ther uas 
a conspicuous proof of the power of the Gospel and 
of the continued presence of the Spirit of God in 
Christ’s Church ” 

Can Agnosticism or Mohammedanism point to anj 
similar results ? 


Ill Kotuabyu aud tnE 

The great work accomplished by Christian Missions 
has a\rea'i> been illustrated by one evample dravm from 
the South Seas and by another from \\ est Africa, Our 
next example is taken from Dunna the scene of the 
labours and sufiermgs of the heroic American sussionary, 
Adomram Judson who entered the country and settled 
at Rangoon in 1813 At that tune Bunna was ruled 
by arrogant despots who treated Judson and his 
compamons with great cruelty Since then this 
great pronnce noo mfles long and 700 miles 
broad has been annexed to the Indian Empire 
and IS consequently now under British rule About 
se\ en millions of the people are Bunnese w ho in religion 
are Buddhists sunk m iormakt) The Shans are next 
in pomt of importance an^ number about two milhons 
The Karens come next ivith a population of rather less 
than a million There arc numerous other smaller 
races 

The Karens w ere so cnidly oppressed by the Burmese 
that they were obliged to take refuge in the mountains 
Under British rule boweter they have been protected 
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from oppression and some of them have come dowm into 
the lowlands 

Amongst the Burmese Chnstiamtj’ has not as jet 
made great progress , but amongst the Karens it has 
met With a readj reception, and a great and beneficent 
change has been wrought through the instruraeutahtj' 
of the American Baptist Missionary Societj and other 
Societies 

Among the old rehgious traditions of the Karens, 
handed down from generation to generation was the 
prophecy of a Deh\ erer, and this expectation prepared 
the waj’ for the reception of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ 

The first Karen concert was a roan named Kotbabyu 
At the age of fifteen he left home and became a robber 
and a murderer, and is said to ha\e been implicated m 
thirty murders Gomg to Rangoon after the dose of the 
Burmese war, be met with theAmmeanBaptistnussJon 
anes and from them received his first rehgious impres 
sions It was not long before eMdence w'as gi\en <rf bis 
repentance, and of his faith m Christ , but, owing to 
fits of almost ungovernable temper, his baptism 
was delajed until i6tb Ma>, 1828 He was then 
fifty jears of age Previous to this he had studied 
dihgently in order to read the Bible inBurmese and now 
hebe4an to preach the Gospel to his feUo.i counfjTinen 
His labours v ere attended bj marvellousresults Soon 
a whole village became Cljnstian through influences 
flowing from this one maa 

Kotbabyu continued to be engaged m evangelistic 
effort of this kind until the end of his life, gomg on ex 
tensiv e tours amongst his own people, leading hundreds 
of them to Christ and preparing them for bapti'm 
His wife, formerly an ignorant and depraved woman 
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was led to the Saviour through his instrumentality, and 
baptized m the same year as her husband 

When the resident missionary, Mr Boardman, was 
incapacitated it devolved upon ICothabyu to care for 
the w hole church and to gi\c instruction to the inquirers 
In his numerous journey’s he went through great 
perils but as an earnest and successful pioneer nothmg 
daunted him His ruling passion was to preach He 
w as a man of pray er and therefore of power He loved 
the Gospel and hated idolatry with equal intensity 
His knowledge of the Bible was great and the mam 
theme of his preaching was the vicarious death of Chnst 
He fell asleep m Jesus on September gtb 1840 The 
Chnstian villages m his natne land are his best monu 
ment. but another memonal was opened m 1878 m the 
form of a large Qe\\ institute dedicated to the service of 
God and Chnstian education and named the Kothab}^! 
llemonal Hall 

In order to see what Chnstiamty has done for the 
Karens first look on this picture — 

“ The filthiness of the heathen Karens especially 
those m the mountains almost beggars descnption 
They seldom bathe their bodies and never wash their 
clothing As to washing such beds as they possess, 

or their clothing such a thing is practically unknown. 
The washing of the vessels which they use for holding 
their food is as unusual as washmg their clothmg It 
IS a common custom to l^ve the pig pen under the 
house.”* 

And then look on this picture — 

” WTien once a (Karen) village has embraced Chnst 
laiuty It feels itself head and shoulders above its 
neighbours The Chnstian village must be clean, 
• “ ChnsUaa Misaons and SociaH»rogress, \ol I,p 214 
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healthy, neat, and it must have the best schools and the 
best church that can be afforded.”* 

As Buddhism has been the prevalent religion m 
Burma e\er smce the fifth century a.d , A\hy did it fail 
to elevate the Karens and uhy did Christiamty succeed 
in doing so ’ 


IV Pastor Hsr (China) 

It is possible for the poorest boy in China to became 
a scholar m the Clunese sense of the term, and in order 
that an> son bom into the families of the hterati may 
retain bis social position it is necessary that be should 
take bis degree The parents of Hsi being of this rank 
he « as sent to school and encouraged to stud> by his 
father and brothers rvho told him that be might 
eventually become a ^Iandann Hst v\as fond of books 
and play and learned quickly Even then, hovvever, 
serious questions presented themselves to his mind 
such as “ Whit is the use of livmg in this world ?” 

“ \\'hat use is there after all m becoming a Mandarin ? 
Sooner or later one must die.” 

The result of faithful study w’as the vnnning of a degree 
equiv alenl to Bachelor of Arts 

In the course of time he married became a fanner, 
gave legal advice and iffescribed raedicme in a small 
vvaj Still his mind was not at rest The classics of 
bis nation were searched for mformation about the 
hereafter and the immortality of the soul Veifher 
Confuaaiusm nor Buddhism nor Taoism gave turn the 
enlightenment he desired and at thirtj years of age 
Hsi became sick m body as well as restless in mind. 

• " Chnsu&niliSaoBs &od Soaal PiogTW VoJ Ill,pp at5» 

3T6. ' 
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Matters were made worse Iqr !us indulgence in opium 
smoking, which produced the usual results m impaired 
bodily and mental health, lack of industry' and conse 
quent neglect of his farm lands Then followed the 
terrible famine in North China from 1876 to 1879 when 
millions of Chine‘s were 5lar\ing and large numbers 
died Ev en the nch could only obtain the coarsest food 
Hsi himself came through this tcmble time During 
Its course he frequently heard of two foreigners who 
had come to the tow-n near his home to distribute food 
to the hungry , but he was loo proud to seek their help 
One of these foreigners was the Rev David HiU, a 
\Vcsle>an missionary, who greatly desued to come into 
contact with the hterati — the real rulers of China. 
\NUh this object in view he offered prizes for essays 
to Chinese students providing them at the same time 
\sith packets of Uterature to enable them to read up 
their subjects Through one of his brothers Hsi became 
jpossessed of one of these packets and being m 
need of money, he began to study in order to gain 
the prize Out of iso essays Hsis was considered 
the best, and with great trepidation he went to 
receive the money from the hands of Mr Hill. As soon 
as he saw the kind face of the missionary his fears 
vanished, and he felt there was a bond of sympathy 
between them. Shortly afterwards Mr HiU invited 
Hsi to become his teacher in Chinese and though at 
first this invitation wasdeclmed chiefly onaccount of the 
opposition of his wife ano other women of his house 
hold Hsi ultimately agreed to go for ten days which 
let^lhened out mto weeks and months It was during 
this penod that Hsi began to read the New Testament, 
in which he found the enlightenment he bad so long 
sought When kneeling m th« attitude of prayer and 
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reading the stor> of the life of Christ and especially the 
account of His suffenngs nnd death the opposition of the 
proud Confucian «as broken down and th* Sawour 
found an open door to his heart and life 
Then began a tcmfic conflict with the opium habit 
during uhich he_suffcrcd from famtness giddiness 
shi\enng aching pains and burning thirst His e}ts 
and nostnls were streammg He could neither cat nor 
sleep andmedianes hclpcdhun but little. And al^’aj's 
worse than the worst of the pain was the craving for 
just a few whiffs of the pipe He would groan aloud 
* though I die I will never touch it again.’ In uttar 
weakness he aied unto God and felt that lus prajer was 
answered. He broke out into a profuse perspiration 
and the struggle was ended His words afterwards 
were ‘If jou would break off opium dont rftl> on 
medicine don t lean on man but trust onij in God' 

Ksi was himself however indefatigable m the use of 
proper means 

Other opium smokers heard of his victorj and came 
to find out how he had obtained it Sjinpathj for these 
victuns of a penucious habit led Hsi first to receive 
them mfo his house and then to open refuges for them. 

In his lifetime he opened and carrirf on more tlian forty 
of these refuges His business capacity was such that 
he w as able to manage all these himself Long journeys 
v^ere taken by him. Hajs and nights v ere spent in 
fasting and pra} er He trunks nothing of bemg up 
all night if necessar> praying for them fthe patients) 
preparing food and medicine * 

■Many permanent cures were effected but chiefly in 
the case of those who became Christians Alanj others 
who did not become Chnstians relapsed. 

• £jfe p 3*i 
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Hsi ^^a5 appointed pastor cact the Christians, under 
the supervision of Mr D E Hostc, non the Director of 
the China Inland Mission 

A natural imperiousness and self will gradually gave 
place to gentleness of manner and consideration for 
others ; V. hich showedthat **hc had in no small measure, 
grasped the principles uhich he at the root of all true 
spiritual directorship Htsfellou workersu ere no longer 
subordinates serving or helping him, but brethren 
uhom it was his pniilege to help in a common service 
to the Lord." 

After an iDness of six months brought on by lus in 
cessant labours and fastings Pastor Hsi departed to 
be “ wnlh Christ ” m February 1S9&— one of the many 
troplues won by the Gospel of the Grace of God among 
the millions of China. 


V Joseph Hardy Necsima (Japan) 

In 1549 Xavier, the Roman Catholic missionary began 
his work in Japan. After thirty years labour on 
the part of the Jesuits and other Roman Cathohe 
orders, it was belieied that there were 100,000 
converts to that faith Persecution — due m great 
measure to political intrigues — ^broke out in 1586 and 
continued for about fifty years Roman Cathohe 
Christianity w as by this means extirpated and for more 
than two hundred years Jsf))an was closed against Christ 
lanity and foreigners The embargo w as not raised till 
1854 , when Commodore Perry on the part of tbellmted 
States, concluded a comraerciaj treaty with the ruler of 
Japan followed almost immediately by a similar con 
\ention between Great Bntaiij and Japan 
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The first Protestant missionaries reached Japan m 
1859 speedilj followed by others Shorllj 

after this took place that wonderful resolution which 
through the adoption of western civilisation has given 
Japan a place among the Great Powers of the modem 
w orld. The reformed Gov emment show ed itself fnendlj 
to Chnstiaiuty and in 1874 the Christian Sabbath was 
made the official day of rest 
At first how e\ er the efforts of the missionaries met 
with much opposition and it was chiefly through their 
becoming teachers in the schools that they could exercise 
anj influenceinfavourofChnstianity toa considerable 
extent this is so still 

One of the most successful agents m establishing and 
fostenng Christian higher education was a Japanese 
namedheesima who in jouth was impressed b> readmg 
the first sentence of the Bible m a Chinese publication 
In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. This brought light to his mind by introducing 
him to a great First Cau«e. He began to search for 
the Chnstians God to whom m his ignorance he 
prajed. 

\iishing to see something of the western world 
against the law of his own countrj he took his passage 
on board a <hip bound for Boston (America) studjing 
English on the wa> and reading a Chinese hew Testa 
ment 

The owmer of the ship by which Neesima reached 
Boston the Hon Alphaeus Hard> was a Chnstian man 
deeplj interested in missionarj efforts. He took the 
joimg Japanese lad into his ovn home and secured 
for a collegiate education. By this tune Neesima 
had become a Christian and his kmd patron gave him 
the name of Joseph Hardy (Neesima) At College he 
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maintained a character of smgufar attractiveness His 
linguistic attainments led to lus appointment as inter- 
preter to the Japanese Embassj' at M'aslungton, and, 
alohg with the J apanese Minister he v^Slted a large num- 
ber of cities m America and in Europe Through the 
instrumentality of the Embassy, Meesima was pardoned 
the offence of leaving Japan, and returned to his owm 
country in 1S75 where he founded the Doshisha (“ One 
Endeavour ”) or Christian Academy at Kjoto Firmly 
convinced of the value of Christian education he said, 
“We seeh to send out into the world not only men 
\ersed m htcraturc and science, but >6ung men of strong 
and noble character, who will use their leammg for the 
good of their fellow men This, we are convinced, can 
never be accompbshed by abstract speculative teach- 
ing, nor by stnet and compbeated rules, but only 
by Christian principles; and therefore, we adopt 
these principles as the unchangeable foundation of 
our educational work, and devote our energies to 
their realization.” 

About five thousand students have passed through 
this institution, over one thousand of them having 
become graduates Of these 93 became preachers 
161 teachers, 148 merchants 19 journalists, 34 bankers 
and 28 government ofiicials 

According to a recent report the student enrolment 
was 522 

In the year before the^death of the founder no less 
than J72 conversions were reported. 

Mben Dr Joseph Hardy Neesima died m 1890, all 
Japan was moved, as it was recogmzed that one of the 
greatest leaders of the New Japan had passed away 
His funeral was attended by 700 students of the 
Doshisha. by seventy gradilhtes from all parts of 
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the empire, by go^i^rmnent oScials, and even b}’ a 
delation of Bnddhist priests from Osaka. 

WTsen Xeesima died be v\-as under fiftj pears of a^e 
but be “ Had made upon the empire a mark such as no 
other ever left for good.”* 


‘ Ti* Ke»r Acts ol tis Aptf'Ues,- by I>r *uT l^enos^p 24J 



CHAPTER XIII 
The Results of Missions 
Ik FAiiiLY Life 

For I have known him to the end that he may command his 
children and his household after him, that they may keep the 
way of the Lord — Genesis xviu 19 (« v ) 

Tub examples given in the preceding chapters of what 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ has done for indivaduaJs may 
fitly be folloiied by some references to the effect of 
Cbiistian Missions upon family life 

The condition of the family in most non Christian 
lands IS one of great degradation. This is indicated 
by the state of woman, which, m almost every part 
of the world outside Christendom is one of social 
inferiority, 

“She IS still regarded, as of old m a non Christian 
environment as a scandal and a sfaie, a drudge and a 
disgrace, a temptation and a terror a blemish and a 
burden — at once the touchstone and stumbling block 
of human systems, the sign and shade of the non Christian 
world.”* 

“ We all believe ” saidra Hindu, “ in the sanctity of 
the cow and in the depravity of woman.” 

The Hmdu woman must revere her husband as a 
god, and must never go out of the house without his 
consent 

• " Chnsbaa >Iis«ions and Soas) Progress,” Vol I , p 104 

*»» 
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In some parts of ^Vfnea “fi\e large glass peads «tII 
buy a woman, but Jt talcs ten to buj a cow.’' 

She IS allowed to grow up m absolute ignP*^ce, is 
deprived of rightful libert)', and, m Korea, ChiP^> India, 
in ev ay Mohammedan harem and amongst the 
of Africa, she can be divorced by an III temper^*! word 
on the part of her husband. 

On the otho" hand, one of the most potent 
of the most mfiacntial results of Chnstian missions is 
the transformation of family life The Gospel — God’s 
good news — is proclaimed to voman as to ma“- 
equality of soul is recognued U'hDe unable of herself 
to nse up out of her degradation, the Savuour fo 

her the word ♦ “ Woman, thou art loosed frohi thine 
infirmitj,” and she recaves power to nse. and to 
the important, and even sacred place which Chn^b^ty 
assigns to her in the lamii> ble. 

The man’s conception, too, of womanhood is ptmfed 
and elevated by the same Gospel, and no longa- does he 
regard her as an inferior, or as a drudge, but as his 
campanion and fnend. 

Next to the teaching and example of Jesus Christ, the 
greatest influence for good m the world is that of Chnstian 
home life, and wherever ChnstiaD MiiSions are estab* 
Lshed such homes are being reconstituted out of the 
degraded famil) life of heathenism. 

The home of the missionaij is a great object lesson 
which, m thousands of instances, has been copied with 
the most beneflcial results toithe conunonitj' 

“If there is one sweet spot on earth,’’ writs® ^ 
nussjonary in the Turkish Empire, “ on w hich the angels 
love to gaze, it is a truly Christian home. Hef® and 
there among the multitudes of the inhabitants (?f this 
land such a spot is now*f<mnd. Gentle manners ^nd 
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tender love, morning and evening family worship, 
landly counsel, warning and mstniction, tidiness and 
thrift, intelligence and education, and o\er all and 
through all the spirit of humble, ]oyful, Christian 
smcerity Next to the actual salvation of mdiiidual 
souls, these are the results that most rejoice the heart 
of the true missionary, and testify to the value of bis 
work.”* 

From other parts of the world comes similar testimony, 
e g , from Japan * Many who take no other interest 
m Christianity,” says the Rev T T Alexander, D D„ 
of Tokyo, '* are deeply impressed with the higher tone 
of family life among our converts so much so that the 
words ‘Chnstian home,* have come to be understood 
and used by many who do not know English, as express 
mg the ideal household.” 

In China ” infanticide is not practised by Christians," 
writes the Rev J G Fagg, of Amoy, “ the husband 
treats his wife kmdly. and brothers their sisters, while 
the conduct of one tow ards another m a Chinese Christian 
home is something that amazes the heathen ” 

Come with me to the island of Tanna m the New 
Hebrides, where the great missionary, the Rev J G 
Paton, laboured for several years ‘ Amongst the 
heathen in the New Hebrides and especially cm Tanna," 
says Dr Paton, “ woman is the down trodden slave of 
man She is kept working hard and bears all the 
heavier burdens, w hile be walks by her side w ith musket, 
club or spear If she offends him he beats or abuses 
her at pleasure A savage gave his poor wife a severe 
beating m front of our house, and just before our eyes 
while in vain we strove to prevent it Such scenes 
were so common that no one thought of interfeung 
Chrwtiaa Missions and SoaayProgress.’Vol II . p 266 
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en if the woman died under his hands or immediately 
thereafter, neighbours took little notice, if any at all 

“The girls ha\e, %\ifh their mothers and sister, to 
toil and sla\ e m the laUage plantations, to prepare all 
the matenals for fenctog these round, to bear e\er)' 
burden, and to be knocked about at will b} the men 
and bo>3” 

Wen might this honoured missionar} exclaim, “Oh, 
how sad and degraded is the position of woman who’e 
the teaching of Christ is unknown, or disregarded though 
knoivn’ It is the Chnst of the Bible, it is his Spmt 
entering into hnmamty, that has hfted voman. and 
made her the helpmate and the fnend of man, not his 
toy or his sla^e.” 

The earhest missionaries to the South Sea Islands 
make frequent references to the altered homes and hoire 
life ^vhich followed the acceptance of the Gospel by the 
natives. “ Xeat httle cottages began to an«e, orchards 
and gardens to be planted. The i^hole standard of 
decency and comfort seemed tobav e been inst antaneously 
raided. Henceforth there was a strong disposition 
among the natives to master all kind of mdustnal 
arts ” • 

The long experience of Robert ^loffat m Africa com 
ades with that of the nussionanes of the Pacific Islands. 

“ Jsone ot the blessings of avilization were really appro- 
priated bj the natives until after their evangelization 
Then ah the past work which had cost him so much 
became as it were, fertilized atPonce Their habitations, 
their dress, and ah the external hindrancesof better habits 
of hfe were reformed. 

• ‘ Tlie Story of the London aiisaonaty Soaety,” by the 
Rer C. Silvester Horne, ai.A., p 40 

t ‘ Tteljve 3 ofKobertmi*''aiaiyaro''at,' p 338 
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The same beneficent effects of Christiamty are found 
in the homes of India. Of one of the native pastors 
in the employ of the Church Missionary Society a 
colleague writes describing “the fatherly way in wluch 
he brought up his ch 3 dren, and gave them the best 
education possible for a poor pastor, thus exemphfymg 
a true type of Christian family hfe ” 

Amissionaiy of the London Missionary Society repeats, 
in 1895, the opinion which an Indian mother bad ex 
pressed about the home of her two sons, the one a 
Christian, the other a fakir “ My Christian son’s 
home IS heaven and I would never wrsh to see a 
better heaven, my fakir sons home is a dunghill, 
y ea hdl itself “ 

The case of Krupabai the daughter of one of the first 
Brahman converts to Chnstiamty in the Bombay 
Presidency, illustrates what Chnstian missions have 
done m promoting the higher education of women and 
m the estabh^hment of Christian homes Knipabai 
w as the first Indian woman to enter a college for medical 
tramuig “ Her unassuming and gentle demeanour 
won for her the respect and admiration of both teachers 
and students” 

In 18S3 she was united m mairiage to Professor S 
Satthianadhan B A, LL M of Madras a graduate of 
Cambridge University , who was appointed a professor 
m the Presidency College Madras and elected Resident 
of the Jladras Young Mens Christian Association 
Mrs Satthianadhan becanfeanauthoress was ‘eminently 
useful m the sphere of philanthropic mimstry,” and w as 
also “ an ardent advocate of the noblest Christian ideals 
for Indian women,”* 

• ChnsUan Missions and Soaal Promss. Vol 11 
pp IBS'? • ' 
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When, it IS remembered tlmt Christian Missions are 
now estabbshed in some 25 000 stations and out stations, 
some conception may be fonned of the thousands of 
wonderful transformations of family bfe which are 
being constantly brought about m almost every part of 
the world. 



CHAPTER XIV 
The Results of Missions 

Iv National Life — Fiji 

He brought me up also oot ol a homble pit out of the nury 
day aud set my leet upon a lock and established wy going* 
And he hath put a new song in my mouth even praise unto our 
God many sh^t see it and tear, and shall trust m the Lord 
Psalm xl 3, s 

T>it. giouptavbssTt ^sthnFlJ^ Idarvds c( soraft t’l.o 

hundred and twenty islands and islets in the Paaiic 
Ocean of which eighty are inhabited. The largest of 
these IS Na Viti Lenj (Great Fiji) ninety miles by fifty 
and with mountains five thousand feet high The 
next in size is Vanoa Levu one hundred rcules hy tw enty 
five The river Rewa on this island is navigable for 
sixty miles 

The numerous islands have verdure clad bilk with 
craggy sumnuts, beaches of white coral and broad 
lagoons, or shallow lakes with encircling reefs, which 
break the force of the waves of the Pacific 
The people inliabiting these islands are a mixed race, 
part Polynesian and part Papuan with dark brown 
comple-xions Even in their heathen state they built 
very good houses and were expert weavers carvers and 
potters They were fond of gay cloth, wore shell oma 
ments finger rings, oeddaces of flow^ and shells and 
tufts of scarlet feathers m their,remarkable head dresses 
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They were also cleaner and more skilful than many of the 
other islanders of the South Seas 
And yet they ere more degraded than most of these. 
Cannibahsm was Mith them sanctioned by rehgionand 
custom The highest person m the social order was the 
man who had eaten the greatest number of human beings 
One pow erful chief so gloried m his horrid pre eminence 
that he represented by 873 stones the number of human 
bemgs he had eaten dunng his life time 
Infanticide u as commonly practised The early 
missionaries computed that not less than two-thirds of 
the infants bom were put to death Widows were 
strangled on the death of their husbands and the sick 
and aged were buried alive 
The first attempts to evangelize these islands were 
made m 1835 by Uesleyan Methodist missionanes from 
the neighbouring group of Tonga or Triendly Islands 
These pioneer missionaries Cross and Cargill were 
accompamed by an ambassador from King George, the 
newly converted king of Tonga (see Part I , Chapter 
XVII) 

They began their labours on the island of Lakemba 
and endured many suffermgs and pn\ ations for several 
years , but they also bad so much encouragement that 
in 1839 they sent the missionanes Hunt and Lythe to 
Taviumi the ‘ Garden of Fiji ” 

About the same tune the Rev James Calvert and his 
wife from England amved at Lakemba. Amanoffine 
physique Cal\ ert was artisan/ teacher statesman fnend 
and minister in one 

In 1848 on account of the illness and death of the Rev 
John Hunt, Calvert removed from Lakemba to Viwa 
an islet to the east of Viti Leva Only tw o miles distant 
was the island of Albau , whose king was Thakombau — 
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a kind of overlord also of the other Fiji kingdoms 
Calvert obtained a great infincnce over Thakombau 
This native king— a man of gigantic stature and of great 
digruty— at first hardened his heart against Chnstiamty, 
“ I hate jour Christianity,” he said. “Do >ou think 
jou can keep us from wars and from eating men? 
KDVDR ’ ” 

The time came, hoivever, when even that ferocious 
chief, along with his wi\es and children knelt to worship 
the Christian’s God. He made the simple and sincere 
confession before his people “ I have been a bad man 
God has singularly preserved my hie, and I desire to 
acknowledge Him as the true God.” 

In 1874 the Fiji Islands were voluntarily ceded to 
Great Britain and Thakombau sent his war club to 
Queen Victona with this message “ The bng gives 
Her Majesty, Queen Victona his old and favourite war 
club , the former— and until lately the only — ^law of Fiji 
The barbaric law and age are oi the past, and bis people 
now submit themselves under Her Majesty’s rule to 
civilisation.” 

The calibre of the Christian young men of Fiji may be 
estimated by the following facts related by Dr George 
Brown, in his recently published autobiography 

In the same year that Fiji became part of the British 
Empire, a project to extend missionary operations to New 
Britain or Nei\ Ireland (near New Guinea) was agreed to 
by the Wesleyan Methodist Church of New Zealand 
Mr Broun was appointed the pioneer missionary m 
tius new enterpnse, and m order to secure native helpers 
he came to F iji m May 1875, juat after a fearful epidemic 
of measles had earned off no less than forty thousand of 
the inhabitants 

A meeting of studentswash^ at Navuloa on June 1st 
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The ravages of measles had left their mark on the faces 
of these 5'oung nati\es Sir Broum described the need 
of the islands as jet unreached by the Gospel He 
pointed out that the natives of these islands were 
ferocious, that the climate w as nnhealthj, and that there 
uere many dangers to be faced. “I told them” he 
sajs, “uhat God had put it into my heart to do and 
that the men onginally appointed could not now be 
obtamed on accoimt of the epidemic ” 

The young men were asked to think the matter over 
and to give their answer to his appeal for helpers, the 
next daj' \^ 4 ien they assembled the following morning, 
every one of the eighty three students volunteered 
Kme were selected 

Hearing of this the British Administrator intervened 
and stated that as Fiji uas now under the protection of 
the British Government, none of these joung men were 
obbged to leave his home except by his own free wid 
He again put the case before them after which one of 
the nativ es replied for the rest as follows “ W e wish to 
thank Your Excellency for telling us that w e are Bntish 
subjects, and that >oa take such an interest m ns. and 
that if v\e wish to remain you 'vill take care that we are 
not taken from our homes in Fiji. But, sir, we have 
fully considered this matter in our hearts , no one has 
pressed us in anj way, «e bavegjven ourselves up todo 
Gods work, and our mind to-day, sir, is to go with Mr 
Brown. Ifwedie, wedie, if we live, we live ” 

“ No fewer than mnetj five per cent of the Fijians 
attend public worship in the Wesleyan Churches and 
44000 are fullj accredited church members. The 
total population in 1901 did not exceed 117,870 
‘‘In 1903 there were 1383 schools with 24,261 
pupils. € 
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“ In the same year the total value of uuports and 
exports \\as ii, 043.802, and 109 merchant steamers 
and 27sailmgvessels traded with the group, representing 
a collective tonnage of 349,655 
“The Post Office, 1902, reported a foreign correspond 
ence of 193447 letters, 157,290 papers, 24534 took 
packets, and 2,788 parcels ” * 

“ In 1897 the people of Fiji contributed £844 to the 
Mission House Indian Famme Fund. ‘ Let the fact be 
noted,' remarks the editor ol ‘ Work and Workers in the 
Mission Field,’ ' and its significance be taken to heart 
Sixty years 2^0, at the lime of Her Majesty’s (Queen 
Victoria’s) accession to the throne, the entire Fiji group 
wasinhabitedby pagan cannibak Its heathen darkness 
was unbroken by any ray of ChnsUan religion or 
civilization.’ ’’ 

Agam, }Iiss Gordon Cumraing writes “ Every village 
on the eighty inhabited islands has built for itself a tidy 
church, and a good bouse for its teacher or native 
mmister There are u ell attended schools, and 900 
devout congregations, and the first sound which 
greets your ear at dawn and the last at night is that of 
hymn smgmg and most fervent worship nsing from each 
dwelling at the hour of family prayer *' 

In 1835 there was not a single Chnstian, fifty years 
afterv. aids there w as not one avow ed heathen in all the 
eighty inhabited islands, and the Fijians have been 
described as “ the most law abiding community m the 
world.” 

Is not the extraordinary change wrought by the 
Gospel of Chnst m the Fiji Islands an unanswerable 
apologetic for Chnstian Missions ? 

• Missions and Social Progress,* by Dr T s 

Dennis, Vol 111 , p 488 ’ “ 
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II KirA>fA*S COUSTRV 

In the jear 1895 great interest was aroused b> the 
MSit of three African chiefs to England These were 
Khama chief of the Bamangwato, Bathoeng (Batinng), 
chief of the Bangw aketsc , and Sebeic, chief of the 
Bakwenx 

The first named Khama has had a most remarkable 
career His father, Sekhome was not only cluef of the 
tribe in matters of go\ eminent, but also the determined 
upholder of c\ery hcatlien practice and ceremony He 
was moreover, a polygamist ha\7ng an unlimited 
number of wiies and concubines 
As a cluef Sekhome was capable alert and fearless 
in these respects his son Khama is like him but there 
the resemblance ceases 

Early in hfc Khama and his brother Khamane, came 
under the influence of the Rev H C Schulenburg a 
German missionary of the Hermannsburg Society and 
on May 6th i860 both brothers were baptized by 
Mr Schulenburg “ The teaching of the ^Vord of God 
entered into my heart ” said Khama “ and so I became 
a Christian belle^er’' Khama was then twenty five 
years of age His marriage to Ehsabeta Gobitsamang 
took place on zyth April 1862 
As soon as Khama became a Chnstian he began to 
experience the opposition of his father, oppositionvvhich 
became more and more fierce as time went on 
While he treated his father with the greatest respect 
Khama without excitement or passion refused to comply 
wnth his wishes and commands in regard to heathen 
customs He declined to follow the practice of polygamy 
or to take part m heathen ceremonies 

The Rev John Mackenzie missionary of the London 
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Missionary Society, at Shoshoftg, Irom 186410 1876, says 
of him — 

“ Khama grew up to be a man of extraordmary 
dignity of character, his grasp of Chnstian morality 
being unusually strong and dear, and his lojalty to the 
Chnstian God profound and immovable It was this 
noble-mmded fidebty of Khama's heart combmed mth 
an untinng charity, which led to some of the most 
dramatic situations known m the history of any native 
tnbe One can easily see that m the relations of SeUiorae 
to Macheng his brother, a more degraded heathen than 
himself, and to his Christian sons all the elements were 
present of a long senes of plots and counterplots ” 
Sekhome now began torealize the nature of the conflict 
which had commenced between himself and his eldest 
son and wnth all his cunnmg be set himself to bring 
about Khama’s death Plot after plot was formed. 
SeUiome t\ en abdicated m favour of his brother Alacbeng 
—a heathen more stubborn than himself — m order to 
keep Ixbama out of the chieftainship 

In 1872, JIacheng was deposed and Khama began to 
nileoier theBamangwato , but bemg desirous of acting 
as a Christian son should do be restored his old father, 
SeUiome, to the chieftainship Sekhome at once re- 
commenced his plots against Khama and by flattery, 
succeeded m winnmg over to his side Khamane the 
younger brother of Khama Khama at once withdrew 
from the capital, and went to Seme where the great 
majority of the tnbe jomed bun, and for some time his 
hfe w as not unlike that of Da\ud, w hen he was a fugitive 
from Saul— the Saul m this case being his own father 
Sekhome A decisn e battle took place early m 1S75, 
when Sekhome and Khamane were defeated and took 
to flight Khama then became the paramount ruler of 
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the Bamangw-ato Even after this, however, he had 
more trouble with Khamane, who mtrigued agamst, and 
disobej ed his brother — now the recognized chief — while 
Khama was away from the capital on an expedition 
against theMatabele On Khama’s return this small 
insurrection, led by Khamane, was soon put down and 
Khamane himself, becanse of his persistent disobedience, 
was sent mto exile 

Kliama’s rule has been that of a true Christian long 
He has laboured steadfast]}' to suppress heathen cere 
monies and observances, and to replace them by Christian 
worship In accordance with this aim he has introduced 
special Chnstian services to inaugurate the sowing season 
and to celebrate the ingathering of the har\est 

He has absolutely prohibited strong drink throughout 
his territory To carry out this he has fongbt a long 
and hard battle which might well be imitated inlands 
where, for many centuries, the Chnstian religion has been 
paramount 

This noble chief bom m heathenism once wrote to 
the British Admimstrator of Bechuanaland as follows 
“ It were better for me that I should lose my country, 
than that it should be flooded with dnnk I fear 
Lobengula less than I fear brandy I fought Lobengula 
and dro've him back, and be □e\er came again Lobec 
gula ne\ er gives me a sleepless night , but to fight against 
drink is to fight against demons and not against men I 
dread the white man’s drink more than the assegais of 
the Matabele, which kill men’s bodies and it is quickly 
over, but dnnk puts devils into men and destroys both 
their souls and their bodies for e\er Its ufounds neier 
hMl I pray your honour sever to ask me to open a 
little door to the drink ” 

Finally, Khama has crowned his work by the total 
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abobtion of slavery tbroisghout tus domuuons This 
has made his country a aty of refuge to the oppressed , 
and many fugitive slaves resort to lum from adjoining 
lands for protection. 

For a period of twenty jears the Rev J D Hepburn 
\\as a missionary of the London Missionary Society m 
Khama’s country, and sometimes visited neighbouring 
tribes “ For months at a time,” writes Mrs Hepburn, 

“ while my husband was visiting the l.ake Ngami people, 
ha\ e 1 been left, with my children, under Khama’s sole 
protection and guardianship , and no brother could have 
cared for us more thoughtfully and londly During 
these absences of his missionary, 1 have often had to 
assist the chief, interpretmg and corresponding for him, 
and advising him m any difficulties which might arise 
And m all our intercourse I can most gratefully say that 
he w as alw ays to me a true gentleman in word and deed 
No one hving now knov\-s ‘ lOiama the Good ’ as I know 
bun Did they do so, they could but honour and trust 
bun, as 1 do from my heart ” 

In 1889 llhama removed his capital from Shoshong 
to Phalapje, seventy miles to the north east A 
typical native town has been built, containing some 
twenty to thuty thousand inhabitants In this new 
capital " there are scores of native homes where children 
are brought up to honour Christ ” A large and hand 
some church has been built by Khama and his people 
The effect of Khama’s rule has been to make his 
subjects ” orderly, tractable, temperate and peaceable ” 
Under his adnunistiation there is uncommon security 
‘‘Traders and other travellers in South Africa” says 
Mr J Gerrans, a merchant of MafeUng, ” often suffer 
from tlueves on the journey, but as soon as they get mto 
Khama’s country the police frequently say to them , 
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* You need lia\ e no fear of thieves tiosv j ou are in Kharaa’s 
counlrj ’ ” And they have found the words to be true 
Between Sehhomc, the father, v\ilh his heathenish 
practices, gross immoraJitj and murderous intentions 
and Khama, the son. with his pure home hfe. patience 
forbearance and noble character, the difference is as 
grcit as between light and darkness The one was a 
heathen the other is a Chnstian. 

Ill UCASDA, 

The condition of the natives of Uganda before the 
Gospel of Chnst come to them tnis one of degradition 
equal to that of the natives of an> other part of Afhca. 
In the da}'s of King Mtesa ** thousands of victims were 
ruthlesssl> slaughtered in the performance of the 
sanguinary ntes of Uganda.” 

On one occasion * three hundred brothers and cousins 
of the Jang were penned up vrithiu the narrow compass 
of the d>kc that still ma> be seen b> the roadside some 
tw o or three miles north of ^lengo (the capital of Uganda) 
and left there by their brother’s orders to stan e to di*ath 
a SIX days’ misery of nameless horrors ” • 

^futilations such as the cutting off of ears or the 
gouging out of ejes were quite usual A courtier 
accidently treading on the long s mat incurred the death 
penalty The king m orefcr to maintain his royal 
dignity, might give orders for the slaughter of all who 
stood on bis ngbt band or on his left and none dared 
raise a protest • 

Women were beasts of burden and along with 
their children were bought and sold as slaves Infact — 

• The Gospel in Uga^a published by the Church 

aiissionary Soaefy VP S4aairas 
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"The country around the northern end of the lal^e, 
according to the reports of Emm Pasha, was the hunting 
ground of the slave raiders, who disposed of the victims 
among the Waganda." • 

IniS75Mr H SI StanleyreachedUgandaincommand 
of an exploring expedition. HeestabUshed a close friend- 
ship with King Sltesa, and on that chief expressing his 
%'nliiiigness to recei\e Christian teachers, Stanley wxote 
a letter, dated April, 1875, which subsequently appeared 
m the Daily TeIegro/>h, challenging the Christian. Church 
to enter this open door This letter aroused great 
enthusiasm, and w ithm httle more than a w eek from its 
appearance the Church Missionary Soaety decided to 
send out imssionanes to Uganda 
The first party sailed m 1876 It consisted of 
Lieut O Shergold Smith, R.N (son of Admiral Simlhj 
who bad rescued Bishop Crowther when a slave boy), 
^^llson, 0 Neill Mackay and others Unhappily, Lieut 
Smith and Mr T O Neill ivcre killed on the island of 
Ukerewe, December 13 1877 Another party sent by 
the Nile route wa Khartoum reached Rubaga on 
Tebruary i6th 1879 Some Roman Catholic mis 
sionanes also arrived on February 23rd. 

The first comerts were received mto the Christian 
Church by baptism on March i8th, 1882, and on 
June 24th 1884 the Rev James Hannington, MA, 
was consecrated m England the first Bishop of Eastern 
Equatorial Ainca. A man of heroic mould and of great 
devotion he had m 1882 led a party of missionanes 
into Central Africa but had been compelled by ill health 
to return to England. On July 22nd 1885 however, as 
Bishop of the new diocese, be agam started from the 
coast at the head of another band of missionaries 
• ChnsUan Misaons and S«nal Progress \ ol 11 , p 290 
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On October lotli the samejenr King Mtesa died 
He \ as succeeded b> hjs son Muanga uho proved to 
be an African Kero to the infant churcJi. his orders 
Bishop Hannington «as murdered m Busoga on October 
29th 1S85 before he had reached his destination 
In the following jear a great persecution broke out 
and some sixtj converts Protestant and Roman 
Catholic v<cre put to death. Tor about three jears 
after this affairs in Uganda were m a very disturbed 
state Revolution foUowedrevolulJon until inDccember 
1889 Mwanga and Itis temtorj came under the control 
of the Imperial British East African Company , and m 
389.^ Uganda became a Bntish Protectorate 
The episcopate of the successor of the martjTed 
Bishop Honmngton was of very short duration Dr 
H P Parker formerly a missionary in India was coo 
secrated Bishop on October i8th 1888 He died at 
Usambiro on March 26th 1888 Alexander M Macka> 
another devoted and heroic misstonaiy died at Usambiro 
on February 8th 1890 He had remained for twelve 
years at his post during a period of great stress and 
strain 

On April 25th 1S90 the Rev A R. Tucker was 
consecrated Bishop and arrived m Uganda on Decern 
ber 27th along with the Rev G K BaskerviUe and 
Messrs Pilkington and Smith 
At length — eighteen jears after the arrival of the first 
missionaries — the frmt of so mucdi devoted labour began 
to appear in that spintual movrement amongst the 
European missionaries and native converts which has 
made Uganda notable m the annals of Missions. 

lumbers came mto full light and hberty — hundreds 
at a tune each semce was a time of blessing • 

• The Gospel id Uganda pp 49 50 
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The Results of Missions 

“ From tills time may be dated the great actmty of 
the native church both m their own country and also 
in the ‘ regions bejond ’ E-xisling work was deepened 
and much new efiort put forth ” and " the Uganda 
Church has become a Missionary Church conductmg 
its own Foreign Missions and supjKirtmg its own foreign 
missionaries ”* 

And what has been the effect upon the people of 
Uganda ? 

The new king was persuaded to give up the inhuman 
custom of murdering all his brothers when he came to 
the throne in 1893 and m the same 3 ear forty native 
chiefs having embraced Cbnstiamiy voluntarily deter 
nuned wholly to abolish domestic slavery Their 
declaration was as follows “All we Protestant chiefs 
wish to adopt these good customs of freedom We 
agree to untie and free completely all our slaves ’ 
Many of the native ofhaals who occupy important 
positions under the British Protectorate established m 
1894 have come under the influence of Christian 
teaching and as a consequence a new spirit has been 
breathed into the government and administration 
A distinguished British Statesman the Right Honour 
able M inston Spencer Churchill M P who visited 
Uganda in 1907 has given the following testimony to 
the remarkable change which has been brought about 
“ In the place of nal^d painted savages clashing their 
spears and gibbering m chorus to their tribal chiefs 
a complete and elaborate polity is presented. Under 
a dynastic ls.ing with a Parliament and a pow erful feudal 
system an amiable clothed pohte and intelligent 
race dwell together m an organized monarchy upon the 
rich domain between the Victoria and Albert lakes 
* TLe Gospel m Uganda pp 49 and 50 
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More than tuo hundred thousand natives arc able to 
read and uTile, more than one hundred thousand 
have embraced the Cliristiao faith Tlsere is a Court, 
tficrc arc Regents and Ministers and nobles tiicrc is a 
regular sjstem of nativ*e law and tnbunaL, there is 
discipline, there is indostr}, there is culture there is 
peace In fact, 1 ask mj'sclf uhethcr there is anj 
other spot m the uholc earth where the dreams and 
hopes of the ncgrophilc so often mocked bj results 
and stubborn facts have ever attained such a happj 
realization."* 


Sly Alncaa Jcnrn^, pp 86 aad 87 



CHAPTER XV 


How Medical Missions lead the way in 
Meeting the World's Need of Bodily as well as 
Spiritual Healing 

And ie sent them to preach the Kingdom of Ood, and to heal 
the sick —Luke IX s 

‘^lid heathen ignorance and gloos, 

By untold maladies opprest, 

They Sisk m anguish to ue tomb, 
unhealed, nncomioited, unblest 

—Rev \V J L SRsr?aui 

Tilt treatment of disease even m such more or less 
civilized countries as India China and Japan — not to 
speak of the ignorant races of Africa or the sa\ ages of 
the South Seas — is characterized by the grossest ignor 
ance and barbanty 

"The amount of disease and suffermg in China is 
\er> great,” sa>s the Rev George A Stuart. MD, 
“ and the method of natue medical practice tend rather 
to increase than to lessen it Rich and poor alike sufler 
Ignorance, superstition and filth are as apparent and 
potent among the v.eaith> as among the poverty stricken 
Diseases are left to the unaided powers of nature, or, 
what IS far worse, are treated by crude and map’ 
propnate methods Saentific diagnosis and rational 
treatment are an imposaWity eten to the most 
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wealthj, for the reason that a requisite kno«le^5® 
medicine cannot be said to exist m China at the present 
time ” 

In Korea a native prmce bad been wounded m battle, 
and as the v\ound continued to bleed, no fe>'cr than 
thirteen nativ e doctors tned m vam to stop the bleeding 
Their method of treatment was to pour molten wax 
into the wound. Dr ADen, a Jledical Missionary, was 
called m, and b>' means of his treatment the hfe of the 
prince was saved. It was aftenvards remarked by the 
people “The doctor didnot come from America, but from 
Heaven.” Dr W R. Summers of Central Africa te^Is 0 / 
t\so httle children only a few months old whom their 
mothers sought to cure of sickness by “ scoring than 
from head to foot with a sharp instrument, and he 
counted over four h'a&died vro'onds on the body of o**® 
child.” Under this bomble and barbarous treatment 
both children died. 

It should be graven as “with an iron pen,” ui the 
mmds of those who oppose, or are mdiflerent to, Cbnstian 
Jlissions, that while during many centuries, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confuciamsm and the nature religions, have 
utterly failed to meet the needs, of suffering humanity. 
Christianity, on the other band whose first object 
IS the savmg of the soul, has brought with it also 
healing for the body 

It must be admitted that the modem Christian 
Church has been slow to percei^'c the vast importance 
of iledicaJ Missions, not only as an agency for the healing 
and conservation of the body, but as a medium for 
direct evangelistic effort. It was soon discovered how 
ev er, by missionaries wit hout proper medical know ledge, 
training or experience, that thej must perforce minister 
to the best of their aU.hly to the bodily sicknesses 
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o! those with whom they are brought mto contact 
This was especially necessary m regions far removed 
from qualified medical stall The next step was the 
sending out ol missionanes possessed of proper medical 
knowledge, and m 1853 the first organisation for the 
training and sending forth of medical missionaries 
was brought into existence (See Part 1 , chap XXIII ) 
The immense \alue of Medical Missions to the cause of 
Chnst and to humanity has been fully established. By 
them a way is speedily opened to the hearts and homes 
of the people of every class of society, opposition is 
broken down, prejudices are overcome, and recog 
mtion by the highest officials of the state is gladly 
accorded 

The medical missionary has often been the pioneer 
m introducing modern scientific methods of the treat 
ment of disease into new countnes, as for example, 
into JIadagascar In Januaiy. 1864, Dr Davidson of 
the I,ondon Missionary Society wTofe “ To day I 
began building the hospital, the first m the Island of 
Madagascar It shall stand at Analekely as a testimony 
to our humanity, our science and our Christianity ” 
Again, the Church Missionary Society made several 
attempts to gam a footing in Kashmir but without 
success It was then decided to try a Medical Mission, 
and application was made to the Edinburgh Jledical 
Missionarj* Society for a qualified doctor The only 
a\ salable student was a Presbj'terian, Dr Elmslie. and the 
Committee of the Church Missionary Society showed its 
large heartedness and Christian brotherliness by saying 
“ M’e do not mind , we shall be glad if jou will send 
him to us.” So m 1864 Dr Elmslie went to Kashmir, 
and on May 9 1S65 be wrote ** To-day is memorable 
in the history of the Kashmn Medical Mission, from 
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the fact that I opened my dispensary this morning , ’ 
and again on May 3tst of the same 5 ear ‘Opened 
my small hospital to day It accommodates from four 
to five patients ” This humble beginning has led to 
the establishment of awell equipped hospital contammg 
227 beds 

After India let us draw an illustration from the hew 
Hebrides In 1897 Dr Lambe wrote — ‘ Sfuch interest 
centres m the experiment — tht first made in this part of 
the world — of founding a hospital on a cannibal island 
and utilizing it as an engine for breaking dowm savagery 
by the power of Christian love * 

As to the work that is being done one example out of 
thousands may be given Two Chinese girls (sistersl 
who were blind were operated upon by the late Dr 
Mackenzie with complete success Then the mother 
who was also blind was successfully operated upon 
When for t/ie first Hntt the mother sate her cluliten 
there v\ere no bounds to her delight and gratitude 
AH three became believers in Clinst and also the 
husband and father and many others and in that 
village there is now a Chnstian Church of a hundred 
or more members 

In 1907 the total number of medical missionaries in 
connection with Protestant Missions was 98'’ , of the«e 
641 v^'ere men and 341 women 
It would take a large part of a life time to visit the 
various places at which Medical Missions have been 
established. In the coldest as well as m the hottest 
regions among people of many races and complexions 
in the midst of civilized and savage nations the medical 
missionary is found pursuing lus beneficent v ocation of 
ministering m the spirit of his Master to the sick and 
suffering, cheenng and bnghtemng their lives removing 



CHAPTER XVI 
Gathering in the Cast-out Lepers 

O, where U lie that trod the sea, 

O where Is lie that spake — 

And dark waves roltio; heavily, 

A ctassy smoothoess take 
And lepers, whose own flesh has been 
A soutary gnie, 

See with amaze that they are dean. 

And cry * Tis He can save "—T T Ltscb 

1*1 his deeplj interesting accoant of the hie and death 
of Father Damien, the heroic Reman Catholic pnest 
tvho spent socteen jieafs of hrs hie in mmistermg to th* 
lepers at Molakai {Sandwich Islands), Edward Clifford 
remarks — From observations made during my six 
months tour m India I am convinced that public opixuon 
concerning leprosy is stiff far bom ivliat it ought to be. 
We are only half awake to a great evU and a great 
shame " 

The visit of Mr Clifford to Father Damien m i88S not 
only brought the brave and Chnst iiiepriestprarmnently 
before the pubhc, but it was also the means of stimng 
op much practical interest in the subject of leprosy 
It was not unnatural that the impression should be 
given that to Homan Catholics alone belonged the 
honour of mmistenng to those sore stricken and outcast 
members of society This, however, is by’ no means the 
case In the same book m which he tell* the story 
of Father Damien s labours Mr Chfford bears testimony 
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to theviOik o{ a Protestant nati\e minister among the 
Protestant lepers on the same island. These in {act 
someNshat exceeded the Roman Catholic lepers in 
nninbers One evangelical minister Hanaloa died of 
leprosy contracted in the course of his self denying work 
Reference has already been made to the work amongst 
lepers carried on by Moravian missionaries in South 
Africa and m Jerusalem Part I Chapters X. and 
XXVII) 

The heroism and devotion of Miss Slary Reed of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America should also be 
placed on record. After six jears of Zenana work at 
Cawnpore lUness compelled her return to America. 
While there it was disco>ered that she had contracted 
leprosy Keeping this a secret from all the members 
of the family circle except one sister she returned 
to India in 1891 to devote the remainder of her life to 
the care of lepera Settling at Cbandag Heights at the 
foot of the Himalayas she has brought mto existence 
an institution for lepers which is a pattern of what such 
beneficent agencies should be There this noble woman 
Ines and labours at the present time In respect to her 
own health Miss Reed has been pronounced by physicians 
as practically cured and in 1^8 she wrote 1 have 
divinely given health and there is no cause for anxiety 
I could go home without jeopardizing any one and I 
look so well that none need fear 
Many pages might be filled with harrowing descriptions 
of the condition of those who are the victims of this fell 
disease The statement of one eye mtness however 
will suffice One has to conquer repulsion even to stop 
to talk with them for they are still more forbidding at 
nearer sight The black glazed stumps from which 
the toes have rotted away the maimed hands in all 
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stages of decay, some with first joints gone, some without 
fingers at all, and worse, the festering sores bound inth 
dirty rags, the scarred deca>ed faces and blinded eyes — 
oh ! how the weight of human suffering and human 
misery presses upon one’s soul as he realises the terrible 
condition of the lepers 

In nearly c\ery part of the world lepers ha\^ been 
treated with gfreat inhumanify, callous inchfierence and 
positi\e cruelty 

Dr Carey, soon after his amral m India saw a leper 
burned to death. At Zaniibar, in 1S98, a leper \raa 
burned ahv e because be was of no use A y oungmamed 
^ Oman m Japan was stndLen and m order not to uifect 
her parents she dug a bole the lei^tb of her body m 
the garden, spread a mat m it to he upon. “ and there 
waited in her nusety till death rehe\ed her of her 
sufferings and her parents of the burden of her existence 

It IS a fact of stnkiog significance that inth the 
exception of Chnstiamty the religions of the East ba^e 
done not hing for the leper ‘ Buddhism,’ says the 
Rev A. H Bestall Uesleyan Missionary, ifandalay, 
Burma, "has ne%er done one days work for lepers. 
2 vo Buddhist monk has eier preached to these iorlom 
and helpless ones He has no e^’angek This — 

As the trev tails 
So Jet It lie 
As the leper bves 
So let luin die^ 

is an that Buddhism can say to them — despite Sir 
Ed\na Arnold and many beside him.” 

The «anie might be said of Hinduism Confuaani^m 
and Mohammedanism , but from the ranks of 

• The late Rev Sormaa RosseU, Canadian iTesl^tenan 
Mission India , 
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Christendom manj have dexoted themselves with rare 
consecration real self saenfice and true heroism to 
this lepulsixe >et Christ hhe immstry m India Burma 
Cejion China and Japan 

One more instance may be mentioned. At Purulia 
India the Rev Henrj Uffmann oiGossner’sEvangehcal 
Lutheran Mission began m 18S6 to care for the lepers 
in that district and until bis death fourteen jears 
altenvards he ga\e him'elt \nth rare devotion to this 
work, No fewer than 1487 lepers or their children were 
received into the asjlum whi^ he was instrumental m 
founding and of these r 08S made public confession of the 
Christian faith He taught them he tended them he 
laboured for them above all hepra>ed for them. 
Unappreaated because unJmown save to the limited 
circle immediately interested m his work this modem 
St Francis hved laboured and died. * 

The work among lepers which is bemg done by the 
Christian Church in India has again and again received 
the warm commendation of high officials of the state 
In August 1904 when the openmg of an extension of 
the Bhagalpur Leper Asylum took place Sir Andrew 
Fraser K.C S I then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
spoke m terms of warm approval of the work of the 
missionaries among the lepers He drew a contrast 
between the religions of India all of which ostracized 
the lepers and Chnstiamty which true to the example 
of its Divine Founder touched them and comforted 
even though it could not cure them. 

In the Leper Asjlum at Ahnora there w as a few years 
ago a leper named Man Sinha. His hands were almost 
entirely eaten away His feet were dreadfully swollen 
and ulcerated. Notwithstanding his almost helpless 
• Lepers by John Jachwo F R G S p 297 
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condition he was fairly cheerful “To be among 
these Chnstian people * he said “ has been a real 
blessing to me I am a poor miserable creaf itre bat the 
knowledge of Jesus Chnst as a Saviour of unworthy men 
bke me makes me forget my sufierings I don t know 
much and I don’t seem able to leam much but I can 
pray to God and thank Hun for his love to me I 

would like to confess Chnst and make it known that I 
hav e definitely left off belief in the spirits and other little 
gods I used to worship Ob how useless it all was to 

me and how different it is to pray to Jesus and lellHim 

all my sorrows and sms ” 



CHAPTER XVII 

Woman What she owes to Chnstjanity 

Ofthechielwomennotafew— Actsxvu 4 

Something has already been said of the effect of Christian 
hlissions upon family life (see Part II Chapter XIII ) 
but m addition to what is there stated some facts 
maybegiNcn relative to the elevation of woman through 
the inffuence of Christian education. 

It IS obvious that 1! woman ubois par excellence the 
maker of the home is ignorant and degraded the home 
life cannot be of such a character as to be the highest 
source of social moral and rehgious well being on the 
contrary under such circumstances it must mewtably 
be a centre of detenoralion to the family and con 
sequently to the state. 

The Indian Census of 1891 revealed the startling fact 
that out of is8 000 000 of women in India there were 
actually 137000000 who were illiterate (the odd 
thousands are not quoted) Only a small mmonty of 
741 157 could read or wTite or were learning to do so 
As It IS the custom m India that every girl shall be 
married lunety nine mamages out of every hundred are 
with illiterate girls. 

Even the educated men of India must perforce m 
the vast majority of cases many totally uneducated 
women 

*45 
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Such facts constitute one of the severest condemna 
tions of Hinduism, Buddhism and ^fohammedanism 
as rehgious sj-stems, which have thus kept women for 
so many centunes in a state of ignorance seclusion and 
degradation. Bearing m nund the<e circumstances 
it IS scarcely surprising that when it was proposed to 
open the first girls’ school m Calcutta, an astonished 
nativ e should remark “ These missionaries will soon 
begin to educate our cows, since they think it possible 
to educate girls ” 

A beginning was made as earlj’ as 1822, with the 
education of girl» m Calcutta, and m JS24 an Amencan 
aiissionaiy Soaety opened the first nativ e girL’ school 
in Bombay Seventj two jears later (1696) thercncre, 
m the Bombay Fresiden^', 900 schools for girl» 
attended by over eighty thousand pupils, and m 
the Madras Presidency, where the first schools for native 
girls were opened m 1841, there were m zS 6 g over one 
thousand schools and nearl> one hundred and ten 
thousand girls in attendance 
The effect of this Christian movement for the education 
of native girls is being fdt m the social hfe of India 
“ Yon will find,” said Su- Wllham \V Hunter, m 
1875 “that almost ail the educated women of India 
who have made their mark m our day are native 
Christians or were educated under missionary influence.’ 

The first native lady l^faster of Arts was 'Miss Chundra 
SI Bose, a convert to Chnslianitj who became principal 
of Bethune College, Calcutta the only government 
college for native women m India. From this college 
candidates are now sent op for umversity examinations. 

The first woman bamstcr of India was JIiss Cornelia 
Sorabji who at Deccan 0 >n<^e, Poona and at the 
Bombay Universitj, had distinguished success After 
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a course of legal education m England, she graduated 
at Oxford wuth honours This lady belongs to a nati% e 
Christian family of Poona. Her sister, Miss Alice 
Sorabji, was the first Indian lady to take the degree 
of Bachelor of Science This she obtamed with credit 
at Bombay Umveisity 

Pandita Ramabai, who was for a year and a half 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 
has already been referred to in this Part (see pp. 
159 and 176) Theworkof this highly educated Indian 
lady on behiilf of high caste child widows is of the most 
remarkable character Many himdreds of these have 
been rescued through her instnunentalvty during famines 
and at other times, and have receded an education and 
training for useful vocations, under Christian induences, 
at the mstitutions estabhsbed by her at Poona and 
Khedgaon 

TbelateMissLilavatiSingh.Professor ofLiteralureand 
Philosophy in the Isabella Thoburn College at Lucknow, 
was the first native lady to obtain the B A. degree from 
Calcutta University Her parents and her grandfather 
were Christians and “(bss Singh was a good illustration 
of what a Christian ot the third generation should be ” 
At a reception given to her in America Ex President 
Harrison said that ‘ had he been rich enough to have 
given a jniUion dollars to missions and got no returns 
bejond that one educated native woman he would have 
reckoned it a good mvestment 
The same uphit which Christian education has given 
to women m India, is being reahzed m Chma Several 
Chmese women have been educated and trained for the 
medical profession. Two of these. Drs Meigu Shie (Mary 

P,‘no?DD°‘'“” l>r the Kev A T 
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Stone) and Ida Khan, gradoated \nth speaal honour, 
in 1896, from the medical department of 'Micbgaa. 
Their college career was distinguished b> the manifesta 
tion of excellent character and scholarship and though 
not the first, they are amongst ‘ the Christian pioneers 
m the ministij of healing to their coimtr}nvomen.'’ 
UTien the graduates received their diplomas “to none 
was there accorded snch a universal outburst of applause 
from students and snsitors as to these two httle Chinese 
w omen The demonstration was also partiapated 

m by the medical faculty, the only lime any of the stafi 
Joined the students 


ClinstJAiiiIisdocs«jdSoeiair»gr«»r 'el-tt.PP 



CHAPTER XVIII 
The Noble Army of Martjrs 

'SVhertfoie seeing we aie also compassed about vnth so 
great a cloud of ustaesses, let os lay a£ide esery weight aad the 
sin which doth so easily b^et ns, and let ns run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith who for the ]oy that was set before Him 
endured the Cross, despising the shame and is set down at the 
nght hand of the throne oi Cod —Hebrews ru t, 3 

At the World’s 5 Iissionar>' Conference held m London 
m the year 1888, the Rev R Wardlaw Thompson, D D , 
Seaetary of the London Missionary Society made the 
foUowTng Significant statement “^bsslons ha\o fur* 
mshed to the Church the last best apologetic to Chns 
lanityi the most comprehensne, the most povterful. 
and the most unanswerable proof of the Dn’ineauthonty 
of the Scriptures ” 

The foregoing chapters of this section furnish at least 
an indication of the new and magnificent line of defence 
which modem Christian Missions haie added to the 
existing impregnable fortifications of the Christian 
religion 

During the past century an additional rampart of 
gigantic strength has been built witlun wluch the 
Chnslian bchoer of lo-day, may with full assurance, 
"contend earnestly’ for the faith which was once for all 
delivered unto the saints" Jude uu (r,v) 

Few great worl^ of utihty or of national protection 
ha>e been constructed without the sacrifice of human 

MV 
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Uses and in the spiritual sphere neither the mam 
tenance of the Chnstian Chnrch at home nor its expan 
Sion abroad have been accomplished without that 
seemmgly lavish expenditure of life \-hich is indicated 
by one of the most significant titles m Christian termin 
ology namely that of MartjT 
■Milton « ho kneiv what suflfenng for Chnst s sake ivas 
wrote The martjrs shook the powers of darkness by 
the irresistible power of treakness * And from the 
beginning of the Chnstian era to the present time the 
advance of the Kingdom of Chnst has been accompanied 
by the heroism of those w ho were willing to lay down their 
lives for His sale 

It has been so during the modem missionary era. In 
the places first occupied b> the ambassadors of Chnst 
this tnbute of fideht^ to Hun has been paid. 

In the South Seas m Uest Africa (the white mans 
gra\e) in India in China the br3^e soldier of Chnst 
has died a martyr s death 

Among such maj be named WTlliams at Erromanga 
Patteson m Slelanesia the Gordons m the IsewHebndea 
Captam Allen Gardiner at Tierra del Fnego Shergold 
Smith 0 Neill and Hanmngton in Central Afnca 
Chalmers and Tomkins in New Guinea and a noble host 
in China. 

Natne Cbnstians too hare sbonn their lo^e to 
Christ and their constancy in His serwee b> sealing their 
testimonywrthtbeirblood Irttbatda^ whenthensioa 
of the seer of Patmos i jU be looked upon in reahty b> 
the redeemed Church of the lading Goi amongst those 
who ha\e come out of the great tribulation will be 
representati\’es of the Isles of the Pacific of the plains 
• The Modern M ssioaaiy Ceo(ur> by the Re\ A- T 
Pietson Dl>.,p S73 
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of India, of the countless tribes of Africa and of the 
adjacent island of Madagascar, of the ancient church 
of Armenia, and “ these ” — a great multitude — “ from 
the land of Sinim ” 

They loved their Saviour ; they loved the people to 
whom they were sent, and amongst whom they hved, 
with a lo\e as strong as death 

" Go, tell Mwanga,” said Bishop Hanmngton, “that 
I die for the Baganda, and that I have purchased the 
road to Uganda with my hfe” 

The testimony of the saints and martyrs of Jesus 
Christ our Lord does not pass away Their earthly 
career closes either wifh the calmness of those who “ fall 
asleep ” m Hun. or through the suffering and the violence 
which constitute the fiery chanot conveying them swiftly 
to Him ivho bestows upon them thecroun of martyrdom 
But the memory of the just is blessed and although 
they have ceased from theu- labours, yet their works 
do follow them and the blessed influences of theu 
Christ hke hves and heroic deaths become part of the 
great heritage left for the benefit and uplifting of the 
Christian Church and of the World in every succeedmg 
generation 

“ And I saw under the altar the souls of them that 
were slain, for the word of God and for the testimony 
which they held and white robes were given 

to every one of them And one of the elders 

answered, saymg unto me. What are these which are 
arrayed m white robes ? And whence came they ? 
Then I said unto him, Su, thou knowest And he said 
imto me. These are they which came out of great tribu 
lation, and have washed theu robes and made them white 
m the blood of the Lamb Therefore are they before 
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temple, and he that sitteth on the throne shall d»tell 
among them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat. For the Lamb w hich is m the midst of the throne 
shallfeedthem, and shall lead them unto hvmg fountams 
of w atcrs , and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes ” (Rev m 9, ii ; vji. 13-X7 ) 



PART III 

HOW TO HELP 



CHAPTER I 

The Church at Home and Missions Abroad 

If the question be asked Why does the Church of our 
Lord Jesus Chnst exist ? theonly complete andstifficient 
answer is that the one great end and purpose for which 
It was called into being is, that it may make knoivn the 
Gospel to all the world 

The definite command of the Head of the Church 
IS to be obeyed by every one of the members 
of His body No Christian is exempted from taking 
his or her full share m the fulfilment of this great 
commission 

The Church at home if it be loyal to its Master, may 
not define for itself a certain bmited sphere within 
which It >vill serve and refuse to operate outside such 
sell made boundaries The only linuts of the humblest 
and poorest church in Chnstendora as of the richest, 
are those defined by the Lord Himself when He said 
“ Ye shall be my witnesses ««/o (he utter 

most part of the earth ” — ^Acts l 8 (r v ) 

The spiritual condition of the Church — the body of 
Christ — may be diagnosed by the thermometer of 
Missions 

The poverty or smallness of a Church is not an ad 
equate excuse for want of mterest in the evangelization 
of the world. If a CUurdi is so poor, or so small, that 
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it cannot give even oneannoal collection to the missionary 
cause, such a Church can be kept in touch vith the 
progress of the Gospel by means of sermons on the 
subject and through missionary hterature , and it is 
in every way hkelj that from the ranks of such a Church 
God will call out men and women to reinforce the 
missionary army already in the field. 

On the other hand if a Church is wealthy, the 
responsibility of helping financially and othenvise to 
meet the world s great need, Les heavily upon it 
The practical interest of a Church or congregation at 
home m the missionary cause is very largely dependent 
upon the clerg3nnan mimster or pastor who is its leader 
and guide in things spiritual If he is fully alive to the 
transcendent importance of the great enterprise of 
e\angelizing the world his interest and enthusiasm will 
most certainly enkicdle that of kis £ock , but if on the 
other band the subject of Christian missions occupies 
only a subordinate place m his mmd and in bis affections 
the temper and spirit-of his congregation will be largely 
of the same character as his own. 

That any mimster of a home church should be 
indifferent to, or %vithout ihterest m, such a great and 
holy cause as that of Christian Missions is almost 
inconceivable \Vhat constant spiritual revnal there 
would be m his own soul what a perenmal freshness 
there would be m his preaching if the mimster of Christ 
regarded hims elf as an officer, not only of a pansh or 
congregation but of the one great army of the Linng 
God w hich IS on active service m e\ery part of the w orld. 
Such a mimster could not fail to look upon himself as 
the Intelligence Officer for his part of the grand army, 
and by means of sermons, addresses and personal 
conversations, would commomcate the latest Re^vs from 
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the front, and so educate his people and stimulate their 
interest and enthusiasm, that he would soon have a 
thoroughly missionary church, fully ahve to spiritual 
and moral needs at home as well as abroad. 

When the clergyman of a parish, or the minister, or 
pastor of a church is an enthusiast for Foreign Missions, 
he will find many opportumties of bringing the subject 
before the vanous members of his flock from the 
youngest to the oldest 

Tlie Rev Gilbert MeiUe, mimster of the United 
Presb3derian Church at Inverary. hke many another 
hard pressed numster, was the superintendent of his 
own Sunday School One Sunday he read to the boys 
and girls a letter from a missionary m Fiji It told of 
the tnumphs of the Gospel over the savages of these 
Islandsof the Pacific As he finished, the good minister 
\\ as deeplj moved and said “ I wonder if there is a boy 
here tlus afternoon who will jet become a missionary, 
and by and bj bring the Gospel to canmbals ? " There 
was a boy present that day who said in his heart, “ Yes, 
God helping me I will ” That boy became the heroic 
martjT missionary, James Chalmers, or “ Tamate,” as 
he was called by the natives of New Guinea. It is a 
mistake to lower the missionary appeal to the sordid 
level of money The interest of children, as well as of 
adults, need* to be aroused by information as to the 
state of the heathen world, by the obhgations of the 
command of Christ, and by the knowledge of the great 
blessings which the Gospel has brought Much has 
already been done m the nght way to awaken mterest 
and to quicken zeal , but much more remams to be 
done 

At the present tune the Church Missionary Society 
receives about one tenth of its annual mcome from the 

17 
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Sunday Schools and Yonng Peoples* Societies of Great 
Britain, 

From similar sources the London llissionarj Society 
receives over one seventh, the Presbj’lenan Foreign 
Mission Fund about one eighth , the W'eslej an Missionary 
Society nearly one fifth, and the Baptist ’\Iissionary 
Society no less than one third. In all nearly ninety 
thousand pounds per annum are contributed through 
children and young people to the Foreign Missionary 
work of these five Societies 
To show the possibilities of a large increase of mterest 
in. and practical support of Foreign Missions on the 
part of children and young people, the reader is referred 
to a pamphlet entitled “ Hou a Sunday School Helps 
Foreign Missions," by A. C Monro , pubhshed by the 
Sunday School Umon, 56, Old Bailey, London E C , 
price three halfpence, post free 
In addition to the organization of the Sunday School 
for l^ftssionary purposes, the members of the v'arious 
Societies of young people, such as Bible Classes Guilds, 
Communicants' Umons, Scnpture Umons Christian 
Endeavour Societies, etc , may be educated and trained 
for practical missionary service 

Mission Study Circles, consisting of ten or twelve 
young people who wxU devote one hour per week to the 
study of some particular mission field aided by a text 
book, win be found mast useful m promoting an abiding 
mterest m the cause An explanatory pamphlet on 
Mission Study Circles, price 5id., includiDg postoge, 
may be obtamed from the Young Peoples’ Missionary 
Movement. 7S, Fleet Street, London, E C 
For adults there shouldbe m every Church a \bssiooary 
Assoaation compnsmg all communicants who are not 
enrolled in the Young Peoples’ Soaeties 
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During the past century Societies of "Women ha\e 
been one of the mainstays of Foreign Missions They 
can do much to help their needy sisters m non Christian 
lands by means of prayer, the collection of funds, 
needlework, the supply of medical stores, etc. 



CHAPTER II 


The Laymen’s Nfissionary Movement 

OvE of the weaknesses of the modem missionary era 
has been that so few capable vmle w ell educated 
professional and comrneraal Christian men have given 
to the study and consideration of Foreign Missions the 
time and attention which snchagreat and aJJ important 
subject 13 entitled to receive This indifference happily 
IS now being replaced by a practical and widespread 
interest which under the guidance of Gods Holy Spint 
iviU probably lead to the mapping out of the non 
Chnstian parts of the v^orld among the various Churches 
and nationalities of Chnstendom with a new to their 
evangelization during the present generatioa 
As recently as November 1906 a mov ement began 
having for its object the organization of business and 
professional men with a vnew to the more speedy 
evangelisation of the world. Tlus resulted m the 
formation of the LajTnen s ^bssionary Movement which 
m a short time has made such progress that it bids fair 
to become one of the mightiest spiritual forces of the 
twentieth century 

The Laymen s Missionary Movement is an uprising 
of men in various Christian nations to umversahze 
Chnstiamty in our day through the regular Church 
machinery already in operation. 

It asks that Christian nations shall increase the 
number of missionaries from thirteen thousand to at 

fiO 
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least forty thousand and their annual gifts from about 
four and a half million pounds a year to sixteen millions 
annually ” 

A recent development was the meeting of the 
Canadian National Slissionary Congress in Toronto 
from March 31st to April 4th, 1909 Over four thousand 
carefully selectedcommissioners — MEN — from mountain 
and prairie from the Atlantic to the Pacific, all uniting 
in their efforts to help on the coming of Christ’s kingdom 
In the declaration of pobcy imammously adopted by 
this vast representative assembly, are the following 
statements — 

*' According to their se\eral ability and opportunity, 
webehevethat the lajmenof the Churches are equally 
responsible with the ordained ministers to pray and to 
work for the commg of the Kingdom of God upon the 
earth 

‘ We believe that every Christian should recognize 
the world as his field and to the full measure of his 
abdity work for its evangelization 

“ Assembled in the first National Missionary Congress 
of modem times and deeply piersuaded of the pow er of 
combined and co operative Christianity to soI\ e all the 
problems of human soaety we desire to unite with the 
Churches of our sister countries throughout Clinstendom, 
as lo> al servants of the King of kmgs in a comprehensiv e 
and adequate crusade for the winning of mankind to 
Jesus Chnst, ‘ Wlio is the Way, the Truth and the Life,* 
‘ The Desire of Nations ’ and * the Light of the world.’ " 
As tlus was the first tune in lustory that a national 
missionary policy has been adopted, the significance of 
the event was unmistakable 
The Canvdian Conrgess was followed about a jear 
later (May 3 to 6, 1910) a similar gathering held m 
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Chicago, United States of Amenca, when four thousand 
delegates assembled representing e\'eiy state in the 
Union (Xerada and Indian Temtory excepted) 
This immense gathering of men adopted the same 
National Missionary Policy as Canada, When will 
the Chnstian la5’men of the United Kingdom follow 
suit ? 



CHAPTER III 

The Call to the Foreign Mission Field 

JIavy sacred memories and gracious associations cluster 
around Christian motherhood and childhood s tenderest 
years Heathenism degrades the wife and the mother 
to the level of a beast of burden The non Christian 
rehgions shut her up m seclusion keep her in ignorance 
and turn her into a decorated human doU 
The pages of history iviH never fully record what 
Christ has done for n oman , nor will it ever be completely 
known how nobly Chnstian women have stnven to repay 
the debt of gratitude they owe to Him 
To lead a httle child to Jesus m its earhest years, 
to make mdehble spiritual impressions upon its opemng 
and plastic mind and to guide its will so that it may 
choose to do the Will of God , is to make use of one of 
the mightiest forces that can be employed m the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God. MTien Chnslian 
mothers have fullilled their high callmg how great and 
far reaching have been the results » 

James Gilmour (of Mongolia) was one of a family, 
w hich on the Sabbath afternoons " regularly gathered 
around our mother s knee reading the impressive httle 
stones found in such illustrated booklets as the ‘ Teacher’s 
Offering ’ ‘ The Child s Companion ’ ‘ The Children’s 
Missionary Record’ (Church of Scotland), ‘The 
Tract Jlagazine’ and Matts’s ‘Divine Songs for 
Children.' These readings nere alnajs accompanied 
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Mith touching senous comments on them bj* mother, 
which tended \ eiy considerably to impress the lessons 
contained m them on our young hearts I remember 
how she used to add * Wouldn’t it be fine if some of 5*00, 
when jou are grown up, should be able to mfe such 
nice httJe stones as these for children, and do some good 
in the world in that waj * I base alwa^'s had an idea 
that James’s lo\e of contributing short articles from 
China and JIongoLa to the children’s missionary 
magazines at home was due to these eail> unptessions 
mstilled mto his mind by his mother ” 

The Divine call to the Mission field has, oftentime®, 
come through faithful ministers of Jesus Chnst It was 
so m the case of the late Re\ John llackenae, missionarj' 
of the London Missionary Soaet> in Sooth Afnca. 
Under the miTustr> of Alexander M ilhamson afterwards 
a missionary in China Mackenae, in the jear 1833 was 
converted and he then made the inward resolv e to become 
a preacher of the Gospel in the heathen world. During 
the whole of his strennoos life as a nu&sionar} and 
statesman m Africa, he never forgot the short, strong 
and intense prater which he offered m a quiet nook on 
the banks of the Lossie at Elgin — “ Oh Lord, send me 
to the darkest spot on earth.” 

Others are “baptized for the dead.” ^"hen in 
1878, the news reached England that Lieutenant 
Shergold Smith and Mr T O NeiH, members of the 
first rmssionarj’ party sent to Uganda, had been Jailed 
on the Island of Ukereive, m Lake Metona N^unza the 
Rev James Hanmngton was strongly moied to offer 
himself to help to fill the gap This desire cniaimated 
m bis acceptance by the ChunJi Missionar3 Soaetj , and 
his appointment as the leader of a fresh part> going to 
Centrsd Africa. 
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In his farewell sermon to his flock at Hurstpierpomt, 
he said that “ if it should be that he lost his life m Africa, 
no man was to think that his life had been wasted 
As for the U\es which had been already given for this 
cause, they were not lost, but were filling up the trench 
so that others might the more easily pass over to take 
the fort m the name of the Lord.” 

The martjTdom of this heroic man, who, m 1884, 
became the first Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
has, doubtless, stirred np others to give themselves m 
order to carry forward the sacred cause for which he 
gave his life 

Just as m that mysterious spiritual operation described 
by our Lord as a birth from above, the experiences vary 
m different mdividuals, so m regard to the Divine call 
to enter upon this highest of all service, the motives 
are, m hke manner, diversified — an indication thatm 
bringing about both results, tbe work of the Holy Spint 
IS best descnbed by our Lord s own illustration “ The 
wind bloweth where it hsteth ” 
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with touching serious comments on them by mother, 
which tended verj' considerably to impress the lessons 
contained in them on our J'oung hearts. I remember 
how she used to add ; * \\ ouldn’t it be fine if some of you, 
when 5'ou arc growm up. should be able to write such 
mce little stones as these for children, and do some good 
in the world in that way.* I have aI^^ays had an idea 
that James s love of contributing short articles from 
China ^ and Alongoba to the chfldren’s missionarj' 
magazin^ at home was due to these early impressions 
instilled into his mind by his mother." 



CHAPTER V 


The Young ^fen’s -md Young Women’s 
Christian Association in Non Christian Lands 

In a booh cntiflcd “The Psjchology of Religion’ the 
author. Professor Starbuck, makes the following deeply 
interesting and very important statement 
“ Conversion docs not occur with the same frequency 
al aU periods in life It belongs almost exclusively to 
the years between ten and twenty five The number 
of instances outside that range appear few and scattered 
It IS a singular fact also that within this period 
the conversions do not distribute themselves equally 
among the years In the rough we may say that they 
begin to occur at seven or eight years and increase in 
number gradually to ten or eleven and then rapidly 
to sixteen rapidly decline to twenty, and gradually fall 
away after that and become rare after thirty One 
may say that if conv ersionhas not occurred before tw enfy, 
the chances are small that it 'Vill ever be experienced’ 
These conclusions were based upon prease infor 
mation furnished by a large number of persons They 
are abundantly confirmed by experienced Christian 
workers They point lo the urgent importance of speaal 
efforts to win the young for Christ 

Yoxmg men in many instances are obliged to leave 
the shelter of their homes and in every part of the 
world to meet the fierce temptations incidental to 

* i«S 
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human life It is therefore highly necessary that every 
suitable and well tested plan should be employed to 
lead them to the Sa\ lonr, and to equip them with that 
spiritual and moral pou er by n hich alone victory over 
temptation can be gamed and noble character built up 

It was considerations such as these which led the 
Protestant-Missionaries of India to mvite the co operation 
of the Young Men s Chnslian Association m their work 
among non Christian jonng men and boys and also in 
efforts to reach European young men employed m 
Oriental busmess bouses 

The evangehzation of these great Oriental lands 
depencb largely upon then owm educated >oung men , 
but these have first to be led to Christ and instructed 
in the Christian faith 

Here then is an urgent call for educated and especially 
tramed leaders from Western Christian lands who shall 
devote the best energies of body mind and spirit to the 
waning of their brothers of the East for Chnst 

And here also is a great opportunitj for the use of 
consecrated wealth m an mvestment which will jueld 
an abundant return m the spiritual regeneration and 
moral uplift of joung men of all classes but especiallj 
of those w ho w lU be the future leaders of then- respectiv e 
nations 

The spiritual and moral needs of joung women m 
non Chnstian lands are quite as great if not e% en greater 
than those of young men 

The stage at which missionary operations have amv ed 
m such countries as India China and Japan renders it 
necessary that there should be speaal organizations 
for young women, and the missionanes themselves 
have given expression to their desires m this direction 
by earnest appeals addressed to the Worlds Young 
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The Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Association in Non Christian Lands 

Iv a book entitled “ The Psychology of Religion ” the 
author. Professor Starbuck, makes the foUoiving deeply 
interesting and very important statement — ' 

“ Con^crsJon does not occur with the same frequency 
at all periods in life It belongs almost cxclusnely to 
the years between ten and twenty fi\e The number 
oi instances outside that range appear few and scattered. 

It IS a singular fact also that wnllun this period 
the comerstons do not distribute themselves equally 
among the years In the rough we may say that they 
begm to occur at se>en or eight years and increase in 
number gradually to ten or eleven, and then rapidly 
to sixteen, rapidly dechne to t\%^cnty and gradually fall 
away after that, and become rare after thirty On 
may say that if com ersionhas not occurred before twenty 
the chances are small that it will e\er be expenenced.’ 

These conclusions %'ere based upon precise infer 
mation furnished by a large number of persons They 
are abundantly confirmed by expenenced Chnsbar 
orkers They point to the urgent importance of gieciaJ 
efforts to win the young for Christ 
Young men m many instances are obhged to leave 
the shelter of their homes and m eiery part of the 
world to meet the fierce temptations incidental to 
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human hfe It is therefore highly necessary that e\ ery 
suitable and well tested plan should be emplo3ed to 
lead them to the Saviour and to equip them \nth that 
spiritual and moral power by which alone victoryover 
temptation can be gained and noble character built up 

It was considerations such as these which led the 
Protestant-JIissionaries of India to m\ute the co operation 
of the Young ^len s Chnslian Assoaation m their work 
among non Christian joung men and boys and also m 
efforts to reach European joung men employed m 
Oriental busmess houses 

The evangelization of these great Onental lands 
depends largely upon their own educated joung men , 
but these have first to be led to Chnst and instructed 
m the Christian faith 

Here then is an urgent call for educated and especially 
trained leaders from Uestem Christian lands who shall 
devote the best energies of body ramd and spint to the 
wmning of their brothers of the East for Christ 

And here also is a great oppoiiunitj for the use of 
consecrated wealth m an investment which will jield 
an abundant return in the spiritual regeneration and 
moral uplift of joung men of all classes but espcaaJIj 
of those who wiU be the future leaders of their respective 
nations. 

The spuitual and moral neetU of joung women in 
non Christian lands are quite as great if not ev en greater 
than those of joung inea 

The stage at which misstonarj operations have arrived 
in such countnes as India China and Japan renders it 
necessarj that there should be special organizations 
for joung women and the missionaries themselves 
have given expression to their desires in this direction 
by earnest appeals addressed to the ttorlds \oung 
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WTio has brought about this spiritual regeneration is 
pernutted \nth the full consent of human will to com 
pletelj occup> the bodi as Hts temple the mmd as Hts 
agent and the spint as His Holj of Holies 

It IS bj the Hol> Spirit alone that the connection and 
communion with the Tathcr and the Son can be mam 
tamed and just as the imosible electric current is 
necessary for the production of power or for light so 
the invisible operation of the Holy Spirit is the only 
Source of spiritual power and spiritual illumination to 
the Christian behe\er occupying the least important or 
the most important position in the Church of Chnst 
cither at home or abroad. 

TbisindispensablegififoTChnstianh\nngandChnstian 
sersice is ^sto ed m answer to the prayer of faith 
(Luhe Xi. 13) and when the Holy Spirit has been thus 
received He is available for all spiritual needs (Luke 
XU 12 I John u 27) 



CHAPTER VII 


The World Missionary Conference, 
Edinburgh jqio 

Tufse pages would be incomplete without some notice 
of the great Afissionary Conference held m Edinburgh 
in the month of June, tgio 

Missionary conferences arc no new thing As long 
ago as 1854 a conference was held m Kew York, which 
was attended by 150 members, and in 1S60 a similar 
conference of 126 members took place in Eiicrpool. 

In 1S78 a conference on Toreign Missions assembled 
at the Mildmay Conference Hall, I ondoa Thirty four 
Missionary Societies, of which deven were non British, 
sent 158 delegates 

In 1888 a conference on a much larger scale met in 
Exeter Hall, London, to celebrate the centenary of 
modem Protestant Missions This was attended by 
the representatives of no fwer than 140 Societies — 
Bntish, American, Continental and Colonial 
Again in igoo there assembled in Kew York a con 
ference styled " EcumemcaJ,” but chiefly American, 
representing missionary effort m all parts of the w orld 
American and Canadian Societies together sent abont 
X 500 delegates, and British and Continental about 200 
In addition to these, 600 foreign missionanes were 
present 

All these conferences prepared the way for what was, 
perhaps, the greatest apd most influential Missionary’ 

374 
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assemblage ever held dnce the first planting of the 
Christian Church. This conference was remarkable 
not only for the number of its delegates, assembled from 
all parts of the missionary world, but also for its com- 
prehensive catholicity. The number of soaeties repre- 
sented— Episcopal, Congregational, W’esleyan, Baptist, 
Moravian — amounted to 153. and the number of 
delegates to 1,200, while the mission field itself was 
represented by delegates from Chnstian Churches m 
India, China, Japan and other countries Its sittings 
extended over ten from June 14th to June 23rd 
1910. 

An international Committee entrusted with the 
orgaaiaation of the Conference drew up a list of subjects 
of paramount importance, the whole of which were 
subjected to a process of the most careful and patient 
study. These subjects were — 

i. Carrying the Gospel to all the non-Chiistian 
World 

u The Church in the Mission Field. 

ui. Education in relation to the Christtaoizafion 
of National Life 

iv The Missionary Message in relation to Non- 
Christian religions 

V. The Preparation of Missionaries 

VI. The Horae Base of Missions 

vii Relation of Missions to Goiernments. 

vui Co operation and the Promotion of Unity. 

These eight topics w«e distributed among the same 
number of Commissions, each consisting of twenty 
members, who were instructed to make an exhaustive 
inquiry into the above named subjects and to prepare 
reports for the Conference 

Two years of strenuous labour were devoted to tliis 
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important preliminary norfc, with the result that printed 
copies of the voluimnoas reports were already in 'the 
bands of all the delegates when the Conference assembled 
m Edinburgh on Tuesday, Jime 14th 1910 
It IS obvious that the central subject is No I and that 
all (be test are a sevenfold circumvallation round about 
It, as illustrated by the following diagram — 



A sinking and roost interesting feature of this Con 
ference was the reception of a sympathetic message 
from His Majesty King George V expressing gratifica 
tion at the fraternal co operation of so many Churches 
and Soaeties in the work of disseminating the knowledge 
and principles of Chnstianitj by Christian methods 
throughout the world.'* 
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Those who had the pnvil^ of attending the sittings 
of this Conference agree m testifying to the intensely 
earnest and devout spsnt ‘which pervaded the pro 
ceedings — a constraining sense of the Divine presence 
and a deep feeling of the unity of the Spint which is 
the bond of peace” Seven minutes was the time 
allowed to each spealver an arrangement which made 
It possible for a very large number of persons to tahe 
part m the discussions and it was umversally alloned 
that an unusual -amount of valuable thought and 
suggestion was by this means diated 
The Report of the Conference in nine volumes, is a 
treasury of missionary information and suggestion such 
as has not previously been published 
In it IS presented to the reader the most serious 
thought and npe wisdom of a very large number of the 
best know n and staunchest fnends of Christian Iifissions , 
together with the results and conclusions of numerous 
experienced and devoted labourers m the mission field 
The missionary work of the Reformed Churches at the 
home base and in the field has never before been sub 
lected to so close and thorough an investigation nor has 
the non Christian world ever been so completely brought 
under re\neiv 

In an article of hmited extent it is impossible to give 
an adequate synopsis of so extensive a Report, and, 
therefore attention will here be directed chiefly to the 
conclusions arrived at by the Commissions For the 
convemence of the reader these are grouped under sev era! 
headings The references are to the volumes of the 
Report 

I THE NOTE OF URGENCY 
The pomtof cluef emphasis is, that what the Church 
expects to do anj-where it^must do soon. WTiat js 
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needed is a regular sustained advance all along t6e 
Ime in « hich all agenaes shall be utilised and moldpbed 
until they are co-ejctensne with the need of the entire 
world’ (I 366) 

The development of the Church (m the mission 
field) calls for earnest and immediate sfudj on the part 
0/ all Church and Mission authorities with a \im to the 
solution of the urgent and delicate problems relating 
to it (11 267) 

Seldom has the Chnstian Church been called to 
meet so great an opporlumt> or to respond to such 
immense and vaned needs Jf a worthy answer is to 
be made to the call both men and money must be given 
for the promotion of Chnstian education m far acre 
abundant measure than has been done in the past 
(III 3S0J 

For the work now pressing the work that must be 
done immediately or the opportunities niil be lost the 
Soaeties must look much more largely to the mature 
men of the Church who have at their disposal all the 
means necessary for adequate support (VI 281) 

The non Christian world is anakeoing It is being 
stirred with intellectual life new induslnal actmty 
new political aspirations ne v moral 'sentiments new 
social pnnaples and new relgious longings Me see 
this mov ement erywhCTe m the begmiungs of life in 
Africa in the demand for education and reform m 
Chma, m the unrest of India and zn the del elopment 
of Japan. 

The issues are so great that there can be no trifling 
m the matter The ei angehxation of nstioas the 
Christia n iz in g of empir« and faogdoms is the object 
before us The \ orl. has to be done no v It is urgent 
and must be pressed fonvjrd at once The enterprise 
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calls for the highest quality of statesmanship, and for 
the maximum of efficiency m all departments of the 
work ” (VIII , 132) 

II THE NECESSITY OF A WORLD WIDE 
VIEW 

The Church of Christ must vmw the world field in 
its entirety and do it full justice” (1 , 364) 

With due recogmtion of the many elements of truth 
and value m the non Christian systems of religion and 
ethics ne should nevertheless be faithless — not alone 
to our religion, but to the facts of expenence — if we did 
not at this time re affirm our conviction that the educa 
tion of the uorld demands for its highest and best 
development those elements of truth which are the 
peculiar contribution of Chnstiamty to the world’s 
thought and hfe” (III , 368) 

‘ Tlie Protestant Missionary Societies of Chnstendom, 
through their representatives in this Conference have 
for the first tune given themselves to the careful and 
comprehensive study of the e\angelization of the entire 
non Christian world. In round numbers i 000 000 ooo 
of the human race are >et to accept the message of 
saliation through Jesus Christ Among these vast 
populations it is our task to estabhsh not only the 
Christian Church but those institutions of Christianity 
by w hicb the Church shaU be perpetuated ” (VI 269) 

A World Missionary Conference such as the present 
i» itseU an indication that the Chnstian Church generally 
has recognized the magnitude and gravity of the task 
committed to it in the evangelization of the uorld. 
Chnstian Churches and Societies have realized the 
necessity of meetmg together to face the facts of the 
situation to discuss the suitability and adequacy of 
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thMT present methods, and to devise measores for the 
increase and more eSective use of their resources” 
(VIII . 4) 

III ATTENTION CALLED TO SPECIALLY 
IMPORTANT FIELDS OF illSSIOVARY DEMAND 

{a) JAPAV ITS "strategic” IMP0RTA>CE rv THE 
CAMPAICV 

" The position at which Japan has arrived, within a 
comparativ eli short period, gives her a preponderating 
and deciding influence m the Far East at the present 
time, and therefore the strengthening of the Chnstian 
Church within her borders is a matter of great urgencj 
Already Japan is educating large numbers of >oung 
Chinese m Tok}o. and is also sending man> teachers 
to fUl positions of importance in the schools and colleges 
of Chma vrhere an eotirei> new educational system is 
in process of formation. 

‘ Japan is peculiarly fltied to become in mental and 
moral, no less than m matenal civilisation, the mediator 
between the Occident and the Onent MTiether we 
will or not, the words still ring in our ears, ‘Japan 
leadmg the Orient — ^but whither ? ’ ” ( 1 , 51) 

' The mfluence of Japan is at the present time, 
momentous in the shaping of the destinies of the Far 
East It would be impossible to exaggerate the im 
portance of an> assistance that can be rendered to the 
Chnstian Church m Japan to equip it for the discharge 
of the weighty responsibflities of its position ” fill , 

378) 

" There is perhaps no qiintoal position in the mis 
stonary world of to day of snch strategic moment as the 
T eiand Empire of Japan, no lalrour so full of destiny as 
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the labour of the men and nomen n ho are seeking there 
to lay the foundations of the Citj of God” (IV, 
231.2) 

{b) CHINA TnC UNPARAILELEO OPPORTUNITY 

” In China there is at this moment a unique oppor 
tumiy \shich is fraught with far reaching issues for the 
future not onl) of China and of the u hole East, but also 
of Christendom ” (1 . 364) 

" The task which the Chinese Church has to face is 
one of o\ erw helming magmtude The spiritual form 
dations on w hich Chinese Soaetj has been built are bemg 
shaken and m part removed and a ne\r basis must be 
found for the reconstruction of Soaety which is already 
in progress Cluna is )ust entering upon a new 

era in her history undertaking a task which may justly 
be described as the aeation of anew civilizalion including 
a new constitution a new economics a new finance a 
new education and in manj respects a new ethic To 
such a situation the only adequate Christian 

response is an effort to the eixtent of our ability to 
promote the welfare of China on a scale corresponding 
to her need Such a response alone will justli express 
the spirit of the Christian religion practical expression 
is ev en more important than verbal proclamation. 

It IS most important that the Christian Church should 
in this hour of Chinas need be associated with the 
dissemination of the highest form of Mestem learning 
and should defimtely set before itself the Christian 
purpose of helping China at the cntical hour to achle^ e 
the highest possible type of national bfe Such a broad 
policy will in the end contribute most powerfully to the 
Chnstiamzation of the national life of China” (III, 
113 4 ) 
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their present methods and to devise measures for the 
increase and more effective use of their resources” 

(vnr,4) 

III ATTEVTION’ CALLED TO SPECIALLY 
IMPORTANT FIELDS or AnSSIOVARY DEMANTl 

(a) JAPAS ITS *' STRATEGIC '* DIPORTAXCE IV TITE 
CASIPAIGV 

‘ The position at «hicfi Japan has amted mtfun a 
comparative!} short period, gives her a preponderating 
and deeding influence in the Far East at the present 
time, and therefore the strengthening of the Chnsfian 
Church within her borders is a matter of great urgencj 
Already Japan is educating large numbers of joung 
Chinese in Tokjo and is also sending man} teachers 
to fill positions of importance m the schools and colleges 
of China where an entire!} new educational s}stem is 
in process of formation. 

*' Japan is peculiarly fitted to become in mental and 
moral no less than m matenal avibration the mediator 
between the Ocadent and the Onent MTiether we 
will or not the words still nng in our ears ‘Japan 
leading the Onent — but whither (T 51) 

“The influence of Japan is at the present time 
momentous in the shaping of the destimes of the Far 
Cast It would be rnipo^ible to exaggerate the im 
portance of any assistance that can be rendered to the 
Chnstian Church in Japan to equip it for the discharge 
of the weight} responsibilitjcs of its posihoa*' (III, 

3781 

‘ There is perhaps no spintoal position in the mis 
sionai} w orld of to-day of such strategic moment as the 
Island Empire of Japan no labour so full of destmy as 
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the labour of the men and women who are seeking there 
to laj the foundations of the Citj of God” (IV, 
331 2) 

( 5 ) CHINA THE UNPARAUELED OPPORTUNITY 
*' In China there is at this moment a unique oppor 
tunity %vhich is fraught with far reaching issues for the 
future not only of China and of the w hole East, but also 
of Chnstendom” (I 364) 

“ The task which the Chinese Church has to face is 
one of o^e^whdJnmg magnitude The spiritual foun 
dations on which Chinese Societj has been built are being 
shaken and m part removed and a new basis must be 
found for the reconstruction of Soaety which is already 
m progress China is )ust entering upon a new 

era m her historj, undertaking a task which may justly 
bedescnbedasthecreationofanew civilization including 
a new constitution a new economics a new finance a 
new education and in many respects a new ethic To 
such a situation the only adequate Chnstian 

response is an effort to the extent of our abihtj to 
promote the welfare ol China on a scale corresponding 
to her need Such a response alone will justlj express 
the spirit of the Chnstian rebgion practical expression 
IS e\ en more important than verbal proclamation 
It i» most important that the Christian Church should 
in this hour of China’s need be associated wnth the 
dissemination of the highest form of W estern learning 
and should definitely set before itself the Chnstian 
purpose of helping China at the cntical hour to achie\ e 
the highest possible type of national life Such a broad 
policy will m the end contribute most powerfuHj to the 
Chnstiamration of the national life of China” (III 
113 4 ) 
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" In the new penod of her history upon which China 
has so recently entered, the force most potent for 
moulding the future is education. The future 

history of Christianity in Chma, and of China itself if 
not e\ en of the « orld of which Chma is hereafter to be 
a far more important factor than heretofore, will be 
largely determmed by the way m which Chnstian 
nations meet this opportumty ” (III , 378 9) 

‘ It IS clear that if China holds on m the new paths 
we ha\e before us m these impendin g changes m her 
inner life one of the greatest moiements of historj 
affecting nearly one-fourth part of the human race, and 
fraught with unmeasorable consequences throughout 
ages and centimes jet to be” (TV , 224) 

” If the Mews which ha\e bWn above expressed are 
sound we have before this present generation one of the 
greatest penL and one of the greatest opportunities of 
human historv” (IV, 228) 

(C) INDIA HDR REUCJOtS ASPIRATIOSS 
" Students are docking to the univ ersities and colleges 
m greater numbers than ever before and at this crisis 
m the history of the nation there seems to be no power, 
apart from Christian education that canguide thepeople 
along the path of a sonnd and healthy development, 
or enable British and Indians to co operate m working 
out the salvation of the coimtry JJ'ben we have 
regard moreover to the religious aspirations of the 
people and to the rich spiritual hentage that belongs to 
them it seems possible that the rew ard of budding up in 
India a strong indigenous Chnstian Church maj. ^ a 
great enrichment of the life and thought of the nniver«al 
Church ” (III , 379) 

* It is impossible here to give anj adequate idea of 
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the Ttmaikable character oi the situation in India 
which our correspondence has disclosed On the one 
hand it is clear that the impact of a centurj of It estem 
thought and saence and missionary work has produced 
a deep impression on the educated minds of India” 

(IV 244) 

(<f) TOE MENACE OF MOHAMMEDAMS5I. 

The threatening advance of Islam m Equatorial 
Africa presents to the Church of Christ the decisive 
question whether the Dark Continent shall become 
Mohammedan or Christian (I 364) 

In the judgment of manj who are most competent 
to form an opuuon Islam is the most senons force mth 
which Chnstianity has to contend m its expansion m 
the non Clinstian world. In this lime of crisis and 
movement a tremendous opportumly is presented for 
Chnstian education and the diffusion of Christian 
literature m Moslem lands (III 3S0) 


4 THE GRE KT NEED FOR THE HELP OF MEN 
The evidence before the Commission is clear and 
convincing that the great inajont> of the men of the 
Churches have not heretofore recognized their responsi 
bility or contributed in proportion to their abflity to this 
supreme work of the Church There is evidence that 
the men of the Churches are willing to do large things 
that they are willing adequately to finance the mis 
sionary enterprise if the matter can be presented to 
them m a way that will carry their judgment and 
command their confidence 


The Commission is therefore of opinion That aU 
Missionary Societies should project an organized nrona 
ganda to enlist the men of their constrtuenaes ns 
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contributors on a scale adequate fo meet the present 
opportunity ’ 

" Id such an appeal there should be a comprehensive 
presentation of the glaims of the whole world on the 
w bole Church, as w ell as of the particular work m w hich 
each Church or Soaety is engaged. 

"That Christian missions have such a broad and 
fimdamental relation to the education, pliilanthrop>, 
civilization, commerce, diplomacj and peace of the 
world, that the missionary enterprise presents to ev ery 
man his highest opportunity for Christian mduence and 
service" (VI, zSr 2) 

An important result of the Conference was the 
formation of a Continuation Committee, consistmg of 
" thirty fiv e members of the World illssionary Con 
ference distributed as follows —ten ^om Xorth 
America , ten from the Contment of Europe , ten tom 
the Umted Kmgdom . and one each from Australasia, 
Chma, Japan India and Africa.*’ 

The first meeting of this Committee was held from 
3Iay i6th to 20th, igxr at Auckland Castle, the residence 
of the Bishop of Durham, when the followmg questions 
were considered — 

1 The Preparation of Missionaries and the creation 

of a Board of Study' 

2 A more thorough and detafled study of the mission 

fields with a view fo more speedy and complete 
occupation. 

3 Christian education in the mission fields and the 

use of Christian literature in missions 
4. The creation of a rqiresentativ e body to act on 
behalf of missions in questions arising with 
governments. 
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5 The question ol starting an international 

Missionary Review 

6 A special committee to study medical missions 

7 The creation of a permanent uitemationai 

committee 

This 15 the appropriate outcome of what has been 
described as a business conference It is as the Chair 
man said m his closing address the beginnmg of the 
conquest the ‘begmiaDg ol the doing He 

uent on to say that thej had looked into a situation 
throughout the non Christian world absolutely unique 
IN THE HISTORY OF OUR RELIGION UNIQUE IN OPFOR 
TUNITY UNIQUE IN PANOER UNIQUE IN RESPONSIBILITY 

Th«e and other things that press upon the whole 
emotional and mental nature of the delegates constitute 
our undomg and our peril if they issue not in perfor 
mance If these trincs do not move every one 

OF us IF THESE THINGS DO NOT MOVE US TO ENTER 
WITH CHRIST INTO LARGER TniNOS I ASX IT REVERENTLY 
WHAT CAN THE LIVING GOD DO THAT WILL MOVE US ? 



CHAPTER 

“Let the whole line advance" 

Nearly a ccnttir> ago (1815) a great historic event «as 
impending A decisive daj had arrived. Two armies 
were drawn up in the order of battle The fate of 
Europe depended upon the issue of the conflict For 
many jears, and m many engagements, the two com 
manders had led their respective armies into the dash 
and din of battle, and vnetory had usually been on the 
side of the DuVe of Wellington. His great opponent 
—that superb military genius— Napoleon, had left the 
little island of Elba on vrhtch he had been established, 
and once more had succeeded in gathering imder his 
banner a great army, with vvhich he hoped to effect his 
purposes and once more the nations of Europe had 
united to crush their unscrupulous foe 
Napoleon’s army was a unit in nationality and in 
loyalty to their Emperor, who on so many previous 
occasions had led similar armies to vnetory The army 
under theDuke of Wellington was composed of different 
nationabties not all of whom were loyal to their 
distinguished leader Moreover, his Prussian aJhes, 
under BJflcher, had not 5ef reached the field of Waterloo 
They were on their way, weanl> marching because of 
the many difficulties which impeded their progress 
The battle began Attack afta- attack was made upon 
the positions held by the soldiers under the command of 
the Great Duke ^Vhat superb courage and patient 
»c. 
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endurance they displayed as the day wore on ' Many 
had fallen m the ranks , but their places had been filled 
by others Slental anguish brought the perspiration 
to the brow of the brave Duke, as he saw his men falling 
m the conflict ; and, looking alternately at his watch 
and the distant horizon, he e^daimed, “ Would to heaven 
that Blucher or night would come ” 

The long expected reinforcements at length began to 
appear, few at first, but soon in larger numbers, and 
Napoleon saw that all his hopes lay in makmg one last 
desperate effort So, bringing up lus reserves — the 
Impenal Guard— he flung them against the opposmg 
forces This final attack wasreceived unflinchingly, and 
in a few minutes the flower of the French armj fell back, 
repulsed and shattered. 

Wellmgton seized this opportumty to give his famous 
final order, “Let the whole Ime ADVA^CE • ” Closmg 
his field glass, he galloped to the front of his now 
victorious army, and that great mass of pent up man 
hood which with patient resolution had stood on the 
plateau smce early mormi^ with scarce a murmur, now 
swept grandly forward to complete \uctory 

And in that infinitely greater and much more 
important spiritual conflict m which Chnstiamty is 
engaged, who can adequately portray theqmet heroism, 
the patient endurance, the isolation, the suffenngs, the 
penis, the stram of bodj, mmd and spirit, and the 
martyrdoms of those brave soldiers of the Cross, w ho, 
for Chnst’s sake and the Gospel’s have taken their 
places in the front of the battle and held them, with no 
glamour of earthly glory m the prospect, and no hope 
of this world s applause or reward in view ^ All these 
displaying the I^best kmd of courage— that which is 
moral and spmtual— have rejoiced to serve under Him 
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w ho IS ** the Leader and Commander ” of His people, 
and to share m His spinlnal sictones 
Islands of the Pacific once full of hatred and morder, 
ha\e been conquered bj the King of Lo\e UTiole 
continents ha\c not only been entered but deepl> 
penetrated bj the advance pickets of the King’s armj 
Spiritual fortresses, hoaiy mth age and uell nigh 
impregnable, ha\e been sapped and mined and the walls 
of spmtual Jerichos ha\e been surrounded. All this 
and much more has been done b> a thin hne of soldiers. 
How much more might ha\e been accomplished if only 
the Great Commander had bad an adequate arm> to 
cany out His marching orders ' But remforceraents 
have begun to reach the battle field. Man> a Band has 
gone forth to the camp and will there meet and slay the 
Goliaths which defy the armies of the Living God , and 
also b> the band of many a woman the Lord will e.^tend 
His kingdom of nghteousness peace and love 
The decisive moment has come. The weaknesses of 
the enemy have been rev’ealed. The strength the 
power and the adaptability of the Gospel to regenerate, 
to sanctifj and to ennoble the mdividual character, have 
been convincingly proved. The moral and spintual 
uplift of whole cominamties and nations is an object 
lesson to the w hole world. 

Once more the Church — the Army of the Living 
God — hears its Divine Commander say ‘ Fear not 
it IS your Fathers good pleasure to give you 
the Kingdom." 

His Spirit IS moving as never before m connection 
with the missionary' enterprise 

Let the Church at home nse to the greatness of its 
present opportumty Let it defennme that no longer 
the thm line of outposts round the world remain 
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without adequate support Let the needed remtorce 
ments of both soldiers and supplies be speedily sent 
forth, in order that even now, when the call to advance 
IS so loud and clear, the effective evangeUration of that 
other half of the world’s population, which has never 
>et heard of its Sawour, may be accotnphshed, and a 
glonous victory won for Him Who "loved us and 
w^hed us from our sms m His own blood " and " Who 
IS worthy to receive power and nches and wisdom, and 
strength and honour, and glory, and blessmg ’’ 

Also i heard the voice of the lord saying, 

IVHOM SHALL 1 SEND AND WHO WILL CO FOR US ? 

“Then said i > 

(Isa VI 8 ) 

Loro what wilt tkou have me to do > ’ 
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